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—Garden of Manet by Edouard Manet (See Page 17) 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Tolerance 


pee ence anny toward the opinions, objectives or 
faults of others—appears to be rapidly disappearing 
from the shelves of our human relations. At a time of crisis, 
when we should close our ranks against the common foe. 
bitterness is on the increase and we expend more energy 
fighting each other than the enemies of our way of living. 
Apparently lost is that warm human trait of give and take, 
of listening to the other fellow’s side, and then perhaps 
granting that there is something in what he says. Probably 
because of war nerves engendered by the long wait for the 
big show—the invasion—to open, the trend is to divide 
everything into black and white, to divide and be conquered. 
Shading of an opinion is a lost art. 

Often I have wondered which is the more intolerant, the 


conservative or the new liberal. Apparently, it is a stale- 


mate, the main difference being in their respective tactics, 
with the former employing the broadsword and the latter 
the dagger. Any way the victim of their disapproval is sliced, 
he is often well dead. In the old days, the liberal was usually 
a man of socialistic tendencies who hoped to reform the 
world through patient reasoning; today nobody takes the 
time to reason. 

Most of these opinions come to me via the mail that flows 
across the editorial desk. When the conservatives in the 
’ Albright Art Gallery were being sold down the river, some 
of the moderns were loud in their praise of such progressive 
discrimination. Now that canvases by some of our leading 
W.P.A. moderns are being sold as junk, some of the con- 
servatives take this opportunity to condemn wholesale the 
government in art and everything connected with “That 
Man.” 

Everywhere there are signs of muddled thinking, of in- 
dicting an entire group for the actions of an individual, as 
those who should be leaders narrow their opinions to fit 
the lesions of their personal prejudices. As a specific example 
we read a vicious column by Elsa Maxwell in the New York 
Post needling Governor Dewey for not wearing a uniform 
like the Admiral of the same name. Racial hatred is bred by 
ill-considered articles on both sides. Reading the news- 
papers, we sometimes wonder who we are fighting, the 
British and Russians or the Germans and Japs. Maybe Amer- 
ican intolerance is the secret weapon Hitler had in mind 
all the time. 


* * * 


At this time I want to state, once again, the editorial policy 
of THe Art Dicest, a policy whose soundness and honesty 
carried the magazine through depression and war under its 
own steam. The Dicest is essentially a news magazine of art, 
reporting in clear, concise style events in the world of art 
when they happen. It is national in scope and holds no brief 
for any particular school of art. It has no editorial or poli- 
tical ax to grind. Consequently each issue is colored only 
hy the art then in the news. News is judged solely on its 
merit and unfortunately the editor’s decision is final, weighed 
always by the knowledge that too many errors on his part 
mean no readers. Criticism within its columns is written by 
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writers the editor knows to be experienced and matured in 
their thinking. 

In short, the Dicest is neither Modern nor Conservative— 
except to the extent any particular fortnight happens to 
reflect either. And yet there come numerous letters com- 
plaining or cancelling because the subscriber feels that we 
favor one or the other. As a partial answer to these letters, 
the staff broke down the reproductions in the last issue into 
two camps. We call these two camps “Right of Center” and 
“Left of Center” because most artists dislike being labelled 
Conservative or Radical and, besides, it is impossible to 
draw such a sharp line after all the assimilation that has 
taken place in recent years (for example, how to classify 
Du Bois or Raphael Soyer). 

Here are our findings: 

“Right of Center” reproductions in Feb. 15 Dicest— 
17 (Rubens, Bishop, Mount, Atherton, Gasser, Teague, Kayn, 
Laufman, Hubert-Robert, Culver, Brecher, Adams, Soyer, 
Brook, Du Bois, Harnett, Manet). 

“Left of Center”’—15 (Laurent, Grandma Moses, Walk- 
owitz, Slobodkin, Weber, Quirt, Sternberg, Wilson, Fitz- 
patrick, Gropper, Caparn, Menkes, Meyerowitz, Pellew, 
Poor). 

Of course, you as a reader are at liberty to take exception 
,to any of these classifications. Please bear in mind that had 
this listing been printed in 1880, Manet would have been 
decidedly among the “Lefts.” 

In conclusion, it is our tested belief that readers of the 
DicEsT want a true news-magazine of art, reflecting honestly 
the significant course of art history in the making—rather 
than the personal bias of an editor trying either to check the 
flood gates of change or to force the acceptance of some 
transient fashionable fad. Art history, essentially, is not 
written by art writers, but by the artists themselves. Our 
words may interpret; they do not create, but reflect as truly 
as possible the artistic tenor of the times. 


Artist and Friend 


O« of the art personalities I regret never having met is 

William H. Singer, Jr., whose death in occupied Norway 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. He was a friend of my 
father, but somehow I feel that I knew him through those 
long talks before the Hopewell fireplace, when a yen to be a 
sports reporter was contesting with filial loyalty and a desire 
to follow in my father’s footsteps. At that time, 1929, Mr. 
Singer was preparing to erect an art museum in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, birthplace of his wife, in beautiful Cumberland 
Valley. Characteristic of Mr. Singer’s unselfish attitude is 
the fact that the Hagerstown Museum houses only two of 
his paintings, illustrating pointedly that he did not build a 
museum merely to advance his own personal ambitions. In 
a position to force the lead, he preferred to follow. 

All his long life, William H. Singer was ready and willing 
to help other, less fortunate artists along the uneven road 
to artistic recognition through gifts and loans, seldom advice. 
Luckily, his satisfaction came from the act of giving aid, for 
the art world is notorious for its lack of gratitude. 

My father told me of one instance, years ago, when Singer 
gave repeated help to a young American artist who later won 
national leadership. Then, came a time when this now fa- 
mous artist was chairman of the jury for an important exhibi- 
tion to which Singer had submitted one of his impressionistic 
Norwegian landscapes. The jurors were tied until the chair- 
man cast the vote which rejected his benefactor’s canvas. 
Some would say that this proved him a good juror; I’m not 
so sure. 

The art world needs many more Singers. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


ee 


Art as Junk 
Str: The W.P.A. Art Project scandal is 
outrageous. Something ought to be done 
to those who permitted the sale to the 
junk man. Many of these artists prob- 
ably were exhibiting on their own on 57th 
Street while the junk man was selling art 
at $3 per. 
—RENEE LAHM, New York. 


The Project Scandal 

Sir: All artists should be grateful to 
the Dicest for the exposé of the W.P.A. 
scandal. Otherwise it might have been 
covered up by government secrecy. In un- 
loading the project paintings in the way 
it was done, the government harmed not 
only every individual artist, but set back 
the whole cultural movement in America. 


—CLAUDE SMYTHE, Chicago. 


From the Opposition 

Str: The unfortunate W.P.A. Art Project 
is now safely buried in the manner in 
which it deserved. Like the New Deal, it 
was a communist front, and any good 
artist who was on it by mistake would 
have made good anyway. Bureaucrats 
and artists do not mix, Boswell is all 
wrong this time. 


—WALTER DANA ROBINSON, New York. 


Problems of the Artists 

Sir: I want to take this opportunity to 
tell you how very much I have enjoyed 
your editorials and the comprehensive 
manner in which you approach the prob- 
lems of the artists. The magazine has 
been a great help to me as Chairman of 
Art of the National League of American 
Pen Women. 


—ROSAMOND GAYDASH, Washington. 


Calling Mr. Anthony 

Sir: I have been encouraging my 3- 
year-old daughter in matters of art, even 
keeping the DiIcEsT within reach. I had 
hoped that her seeing my original Cor- 
binos, Olinskys and Brackmans every day 
would bring out something fine and ar- 
tistic in her little soul. Yesterday the 
first results became apparent. It was her 
first picture and she called it “Moo Cow 
Taking a Snake by the Hand Before 
Crossing the Street.” It looked like just 
that. 

My problem, Mr. “Anthony” Boswell, is 
this: Should I expect her to became a 
“Chagall” just because she looks like a 
little “Dali” and draws like a “Matisse”? 
My boy, almost two, makes “Calder” 
things with his Tinker Toy. Tell me, Mr. 
“Anthony” Boswell, do you think the 
DIGEST is good for them? 


—FRANK J. OHLSCHLAERGER, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Cover Criticized 
Sir: I have no desire to offend you, but 
your cover, i.e., the style of the lettering, 
constantly reminds me of the Good Will 
Soap trade mark. 
—~CONRAD Fortier, New Britain, Conn. 


Anticipated Pleasure 

Sir: The Dicest is my favorite art maga- 
zine. Long before I subscribed, I either 
begged, borrowed or stole a copy when- 
ever possible. Each issue is looked for- 
ward to with a great deal of anticipation 
and pleasure. I’ve appreciated the fair 
and able reporting of California art events. 
. —LtT. GEORGE SAMERJAN, Fort Diz. 
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Modern Drawings Form Excellent Display at the Modern Museum 


THIS TIME, the Museum of Modern 
Art has put together an exhibition of 
art that needs no explaining away by 
its exhibition directors. The 300 mod- 
ern drawings on view through April 16 
make an art show par excellence and 
compose the best survey of art in our 
time the Museum has attempted in 
years. 

Starting with Renoir, Cézanne, Redon, 
Degas, Seurat, Gauguin and Van Gogh 
(and that first room is breath-taking!), 
the exhibition adheres to works of big 
names among painters and sculptors, 
dragging in no accidentally interesting 
drawings or oddities to break the arter- 
ial flow. A commendably comprehensive 
tracery of the mainstream of art devel- 
opment over 100 years has been ac- 
complished with selections from the 
drawings of only 120 artists. Although 
the 2nd floor has not been completely 
utilized, two rooms having been blocked 
off, it is evident that the size of the 
show was determined not by a limit of 
material, but more likely by considera- 
tion of the extent of physical endurance. 
Drawings have not the impact of paint- 
ings and must be studied closely for 
full enjoyment. Surveying 300 would 
Seem a reasonable afternoon’s activity. 

If the Modern can make so fair a 
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show of closely chronological drawings 
by moderns, why can’t it do the same 
thing with paintings? 

Using this exhibition as a pattern, 
a two-floor exhibition of paintings and 
sculptures executed by the same hands 
whose power and “rightness” is here 
tested, would surely be a knock-out— 
particularly if the same measure of 
sensitive discrimination were exercised 
in selecting works in the major media. 
It seems to me that selection, as well 
as inclusion, is paramount in realizing 
a true perspective on living art. In the 
interests of the artists as well as for 
general clarification of directions, one 
cannot afford to show just any example 
of an admirable artist’s work. The Mod- 
ern is in the habit cf buying souvenirs 
of artists they admire instead of putting 
their all into obtaining his best. It 
doesn’t seem to matter, though, because 
we seldom see again these briefly hon- 
ored knicknacks, 

In this show of drawings—the work 
of Monroe Wheeler, director of Exhibi- 
tions and Publications, assisted by the 
staff's Margaret Miller and the writer 
John Rewald (see Books, issue of Feb. 
15)—only the finest exemplifications of 
draughtsmanship are included. There 
are no suggestions or overtones evident; 


no apparent axes to grind, At last we 
are permitted to see beauty as beauty 
does it, and we are compellingly im- 
pressed by this uninhibited acknowl- 
edgment that art flourishes collater- 
ally in the five cultural centers repre- 
sented. It would be gratifying to see the 
Museum hold this thought and get back 
to dealing commensurately with paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Many collections were tapped to pro- 
duce the high quality of the Post-Im- 
pressionist group that composes the 
first room. The Art Institute of Chica- 
go loaned two charcoal drawings by 
Redon for Flaubert’s Temptation of St. 
Anthony, as well as Gauguin drawings 
and a brush and ink study of Cypresses 
by Van Gogh. Gauguin’s L’Arlesienne, 
reproduced, done in 1888 as a study for 
the subsequent painting, was loaned by 
T. Edward Hanley; and private collec- 
tions afforded the several fine Seurats, 
with the exception of two from the 
Modern’s own collection. One of Eric 
Remarque’s Degas dancers; six Renoirs 
from as many museums and collectors, 
Conger Goodyear’s very striking draw- 
ings by Suzanne Valadon, mother of 
Utrillo, Klees from many sources, Bon- 
nard from the Weyhe Galleries—so 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Pigeon: Zoltan Sepeshy (Tempera) 


Midtown Gallery Marks Twelfth Year 


THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES, directed by 
Alan D. Gruskin, are holding their 
twelfth anniversary exhibition—does 
tempus fugit? Yet twelve years might 
be said to be a short space to acquire 
a group of contributors of such variety 
of excellences as these paintings, water- 
colors and sculptures reveal. 

Taking them in the alphabetical order 
of their appearance, Julien Binford’s 
The Lamp Cleaner is arresting in its 
play of glamorous color, the humble 
lampshade and lantern glass iridescent 
and the figure enveloped in a play of 
rich tones. But Binford has not quite 
brought his design through; the lower 
part of the figure is indecisive. Isabel 
Bishop’s Lunch Hour displays delicate 
nuances of tones and a handsome linear 
pattern, but the forms are rather tenu- 
ous, Seated Nude by Paul Cadmus, a 
drawing, is a brilliant performance. 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, in her Self 
Portrait, shows herself immune to the 
feminine weakness of vanity, for the 
portrait is far from flattering, but as 
painting leaves nothing to be desired. 
Pea Pickers by William Palmer, a small 
canvas, possesses a soundness and de- 
cision of forms not always to be found 
in his work. 

Waldo Peirce’s Autumn Music is 
vibrant with color rhythms, the stand- 
ing figures accentuating the tempo. 
The Pay Ball by Alzira Peirce, its 
figures grouped around the green-cov- 
ered table, is soundly composed, each 
form solidly modeled, as well as given 
sharp characterization. Zoltan Sepeshy 
in his tempera, Pigeon, still yields to 
the temptation of foreground distrac- 
tion, but achieves a remarkable sense 
of spatial relations and pleasing give 
and take of forms. Mixed Bouquet by 
Simkhovitch is a handsome piece, the 
beauty of textures and surfaces im- 
pressive, as is the well-ordered design. 

Anatol Shulkin in his Choir Singer 
sets himself a difficult task in placing 
a girl with open mouth on his canvas, 
but he does convince one that she is 
singing. Houses grouped around a ‘court- 
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yard in Jacob Getlar Smith’s Spring 
Ode receive a lyric quality from the 
tremulous young leaves of the big tree. 
The most striking of the water colors 
is by Lionel Reiss, Coming Storm, clouds 
moving across a sullen sky, shrubs 
bending before the wind and a stark 
leafless tree increasing the note of fore- 
boding. Bernadine Custer’s Tulips, with 
its fluent pattern of drooping heads 
and crispness of petals, and Renee 
Lahm’s delicate silhouetted buildings 
against a colorful sky in Central Park 
are other watercolors to be commended. 
Sculptures by Herbert Ferber, Minna 
Harkavy and Arline Wingate are all 
on the credit side of the ledger. Other 
artists contributing to the exhibition 
are: Emlen Etting, Fletcher Martin, 
Edward Laning, Isaac Soyer, Doris 
Rosenthal, Maurice Freedman, Dong 
Kingman, Betty P. Parsons, Margit 
Varga, Miron Sokole, Fred Nagler. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Maxine in White Scarf: 
FLETCHER MARTIN. Acquired 
by Roland’s of Bloomington 





Picture Specialty 


A WOMAN’S APPAREL SHOP in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, bought a painting. This 
unprecedented move on the part of a 
specialty shop was explained by its 
manager, Raymond Wakeley, as the 
first step in the formation of a collec. 
tion of contemporary American rt. 
The painting the shop selected was by 
Fletcher Martin and depicts Masine in 
Lace Scarf. At that time (in January), 
the store manager explained his plan: 

“Roland’s feels,” said Mr. Wakeley, 
“that good paintings go hand in hand 
with fine merchandise . . . and this plan 
of ours should emphasize the value of 
art outside of museums and bring it 
into the everyday life of people.” 

The store’s manager was active in 
bringing to Bloomington, in 1939, an 
exhibition of Old and Modern Masters, 
valued at close to two million dollars, 
which Alan Gruskin of the Midtown 
Galleries of New York assembled from 
museums and dealers. In the central 
Illinois community of 30,000 people, such 
an exposition was a unique sight and it 
drew an attendance of about 50,000 
people from all over the middle west 
in three weeks time. : 

Now comes the announcement that 
W. H. Roland’s has added Gladys Rock- 
more Davis’ Deborah Reading to its 
collection. The painting was unveiled 
with due ceremonies before the em- 
ployes of the store. Dr. Harry Wood, 
director of the art department of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, commended 
the store’s efforts, declaring a depart- 
ment store an ideal place for fine art. 
He said: “The idea that pictures should 
always be placed in a gallery is like 
keeping beautiful vegetables always in 
the refrigerator.” 


Buys 13 Laufmans 


Sidney Laufman’s recent exhibition, 
his first in ten years, produced some 
startling results that come seldom to a 
living artist. A New York stock broker 
and collector, George Lincoln Shaskan, 
bought 13 canvases before the show 
was officially opened. Mr. Shaskan, 
whose father had bought a Laufman 
landscape many years ago, became in- 
terested in the 51-year-old artist’s new 
work, and had asked the Milch Gal- 
leries to allow him to preview the show. 
The collector was so delighted with his 
selection that he was a constant visitor 
at the galleries where he had gener- 
ously agreed to let his purchases hang 
for the duration of the show. 

As the DIGEST goes to press all but 
three of the group totalling 20 paintings 
have been sold, and generous interest 
is being displayed in those. All of which 
is a fitting, if infrequent tribute to a 
fine artist. 


Widener Gift Appraised 


A. S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia 
art and rare book expert, has appraised 
the Joseph E. Widener collection which 
was given to the National Gallery at 
$7,141,000. The appraisal, which was 
made for tax transfer purposes, Was 
commissioned by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Mr, Rosenbach valued 
Raphael’s Small Cowper Madonna at 
$400,000 and Rembrandt's The Mill at 
$350,000. 
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New Swope Director 


Dr. ALLEN D, ALBERT of Paris, IIl., 
has been appointed director of the 
of a Swope Art Gallery in Terre Haute, suc- 
' its § ceeding John Rogers Cox, who resigned 

the Jast year and is now on his way into 
llec- @ the Army. William H. Turman, who 

art. § retires as acting director, will continue 
s by as president of the board of managers. 
e in Other board managers are Mrs. John 
ary), Ross, secretary, and Omer Rhodes, 





: 


lan: treasurer. Miss Hazel Dodge is curator 
eley, § of exhibits. 
hand The new director has had wide ex- 


plan perience in the arts. He graduated from 
le of the Corcoran Art School, served for a 
ig it time as critic on the Washington Star 

and has written articles on the Pre- 
re in Raphaelites and Impressionists. He was 
, an vice chairman and leading lecturer of 
ters, the Minnesota State Art Commission 
lars, from 1911 to 1915, and served on juries 
town of award in various cities. He is author 
from of articles on architecture in the En- 
ntral cyclopaedia Britannica and organized 
such and was honorary secretary of the ar- 
nd it chitectural commission of the Century 
0,000 of Progress Exposition in Chicago in 
west 1933. Last year he was advisor and 

; consultant of the Swope Gallery. 





that Complimenting Dr. Turman on his 

tock- work as acting director and president, 

> its the Terre Haute Tribune said editorial- 

eiled ly: “In art matters Terre Haute owes 

em- a great deal to Dr. Turman. His work 

Yood, in the Indiana State Teachers College 

Hlli- has inspired many students with a love 

nded for art, and a realization of its part in 

part- American development.” 

art. 

10uld Two paintings that were stand-out 

like exhibits in Carnegie Institute’s “Paint- : 
ys in ing in the United States” exhibition last a ee 


cp te ead Hoeing and 

: , z 

ing Call to Atte. have coon trae; The French Scene Through Gallic Eyes 
by Carnegie through Patrons Art Fund. 































ition, The Gwathmey, winner of the Carnegie LANDSCAPES OF FRANCE, at the Bignou markable harmony of visual experience 
some Second Prize, was reproduced in the Gallery, include a wide range of sub- and pictorial qualities, are other note- 
toa Oct. 15 Dicest. The Hartley, character- ject matter and of individual approach worthy items of a large showing. Other 
roker ized by the artist’s command of form + subject as well as a varied roster artists included are Andre Bauchant, 
skan, in almost primitive shapes, is repro- Of artists. Courbet, Derain, Degas, Roger de la 
show duced below. These paintings bring to Monet's early Vetheuil, Breaking up Fresnaye, Matisse, Pissarro, Seurat, 
skan, 46 the number of pictures acquired for of the Ice belongs to the period when Sisley, Soutine and Utrillo. The exhi- 
fman J} the Institute’s permanent collection he was more of an artist than a sci- bition closes on March 11. 
e in- through the Fund since its establish- entist, before chromatic complication —MArGARET BREUNING. 
= ment in 1922. On the whole, the selec- and analysis triumphed over the pic- 
al- tions have been in key with the times. torial idea—the translucence of the . *L: 
show. floating ice, the movement of the Trade Union Art Exhibit 
h his swollen river, the layers of moisture- An exhibition of paintings entitled 
isitor laden atmosphere form an unusual and “The Negro in American Life and Art,” 
ener- compelling statement. Renoir’s Sentier and sponsored by the Fur Dressers & 
hang en Normandie is a striking contrast in Dyers Union, is held at the union’s 
its suffusion of brilliant color, which headquarters, 245 Seventh Avenue. The 
| but flowing over forms still unites them in first exhibition of its kind ever spon- 
tings a continuity of spatial relations. Lur- sored by a trade union, it was arranged 
erest cat’s Paysages des Landes in its de- by Artists Associates in co-operation 
vhich cision of contour, its emphasis of form with the A. C. A. Gallery, Among the 
to a and depth of color is an outstanding prominent artists whose work is being 
item. Corot’s Les Saules, the feathery exhibited are: Ladislas Segy, Joe Jones, 
filagree of the willows almost seen to. W Tromka, Charles White, Robert 
move against the luminosity of the sky, Gwathmey, Mervin Jules, Hugo Gellert, 
: has substance in its forms that much Harry Sternberg and others who have 
Iphia of his later landscape work lacked. entered paintings concerning Negro per- 
aised It may be stretching the title of the  sonalities and problems. 
vhich exhibition to include La Rue by Dau- The aim of the show, according to 
ry & mier, but it is an inclusion that one Harry Martel, educational director of 
a is thankful for, the ordinary figures the union, is “to express the need for 
ves of an ordinary street surging forward the complete integration of the Negro 
ealth in a strangely monumental power. The people in the American nation, and the 
alued decorative Golfe Juan, by Raoul Dufy, absolute necessity of the struggle 
7 - vehement in color and incisive in con- against those who disrupt the unity of 


tours, Cézanne’s Le Tholenet with its the American people.” Exhibition con- 
red rocks and mass of verdure, a re-_ tinues through Mar. 15. 
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Intérieur (1937): JACQUES VILLON 


Theme Show Elucidates Space and Color 


Tue Mortimer BRANDT GALLERY is 
holding an exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture entitled, Space and Color, a 
theme elucidated by Robert Lebel in 
the foreword. It is his contention that 
much of contemporary art is distin- 
guished by a “buoyancy” and a “plastic 
synthesis of movement” as opposed to 
19th century works. This contention is 
well sustained, but would be more con- 
vincing without the assertion that Cé- 
zanne “had an instinctive fear of empti- 
ness” or that “19th century canvases are 
crowded.” 

A curious feature of this exhibition 
is that many of the works, admirable 
in themselves, were executed before the 
individual artist’s powers matured so 
that they can be scarcely called con- 
temporary, such as the Fauvist can- 
vases by Derain or the rather amor- 
phous paintings by Dufy. Particularly 
striking is the fact that the early 
works shown here by Matisse, one a 
still life that reveals his intensive study 
of art in the Louvre, and a-Fauvist 
landscape, restrained in color and vehe- 
ment in its insistence of forms, are not 
illustrative of his later work, his con- 
temporary power of color-harmony and 
freedom of spatial relations that ap- 
pear remote from known experience 
of time or space. 

Tanguy is a happy choice, for from 
his earliest works to his present ones, 
he succeeds in creating an impression 
of an infinity of space and a strange 
timelessness, much as the early can- 
vases by Chirico secure by quite dif- 
ferent handling. Marin’s watercolor, 
Cliffs and The Sea, also attains this 
feeling of liberation from any for- 
mulas of space composition. 

Kandinsky’s abstract Compositions, 
although vibrant in color, produce no 
impression of spatial existence, re- 
stricted or liberated. Miro, who was 
at one time greatly under Kandinsky’s 
influence, does secure this effect of free- 
dom in space in his Pastorale in col- 
ored crayons. 

Picasso’s L’Atelier, from his neo-sur- 
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realistic period, ably points the moral 
and adorns the theme of the exhibit 
as well as presenting a compelling 
statement. The stabiles and a mobile 
by Calder and constructions by Isabelle 
Waldeberg are, doubtless, the outstand- 
ing exemplifications of a modern and 
arresting conception of space and move- 
ment. 

An exceptional experience is the dis- 
covery of the work of the three broth- 
ers, Marcel Duchamp and Jacques Vil- 
lon, painters, and the late Duchamp- 
Villon, sculptor,*in one exhibition. The 
bust of Baudelaire by Duchamp-Villon 
is particularly impressive. Oddly enough, 
an early canvas by Jacques Villon, L’- 
Intérieur, still abides by conventional 
rules of space composition, but his 
Coquille, swirling in brilliant color, cer- 
tainly possesses buoyancy. The exhibi- 
tion continues until March 18. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Stephen Carries Well 


John Stephen, a promising young 
Chicago artist and twice an award 
winner at the Chicago Art Institute, 
made his New York debut at the Ar- 
gent Galleries. 

Sixteen canvases and a half dozen 
drawings displayed a fast developing 
talent of strong character and vital- 
ity. Stephen is lightening his palette, 
adding pounds of paint, and gaining an 
individual and more dynamic approach 
in the process, Here and there he 
travels the same path of method—if 
not of color—as Soutine, with the re- 
sult that the small room where his 
paintings were hung did not afford 
proper view. 

In his most recent canvases, Stephen 
uses subtle shades of greys, yellows 


_and off-whites, and achieves some in- 


teresting fresco-like textures in his 
backgrounds, Two Mackerel stood out 
forcefully when seen through a series 
of doors some fifty feet away. We 
wished to view his other still life from 
such a distance.—J. G. 


Matta Changes 


THE CHILEAN ARTIST, Matta Echaur- 
ren, known as Matta because he signs 
his paintings that way, has in two New 
York shows whetted the interests of 
many classifications of art-interested 
people with his original paintings and 
drawings. His paintings give pleasure 
to those who respond to color, and 
fascinate the beholder by their mo- 
bility and transitory qualities. We know 
of no other painter who has attempted 
to match nature’s big show when she 
puts on an all-out fast-moving sunset, 
when clouds are banked both in the 
East and in the West and the thrill 
of the spectacle exists as much in the 
shifting wonder of the scene as in the 
unbridled turn-out of color. 

Matta’s third show is current at the 
Matisse Galleries thru March 11, It 
will be attended closely as a result 
of the captivation of the aforemen- 
tioned shows. But Matta has changed 
or, more correctly, is changing. He has 
relinquished many of the effects which 
he may now see as too “easy” in ap- 
peal to satisfy the potentialities he 
recognizes in himself (although to the 
beholder, there is nothing very simple 
about the technique he employs, which 
is a mystery to most minds). Now he 
has stepped down his color and the 
mystery in his paintings, which was 
once elusiveness, has become the mys- 
tery inherent in symbols. 


Matta, for me, has half-closed a door 
I once walked through freely. He has 
become meaningful when once he was 
as a guileless medium between the 
world of reality and the world of pleas- 
urable sensation, His titles now shroud, 
rather than enlighten, the processes of 
his mind. He is not reassuring; one 
walks warily among the Disasters of 
Mysticism, The Possessions of the Pos- 
sessed, Parenthesis, and similarly titled 
opuses, and feels the uncomfortable fit 
of the panels of two triptychs, Redness 
of Lead, and Prince of the Blood. 

Matta may have felt too heavily the 
weight of the confidence he engendered 
among his admirers or perhaps have 
become conscious that some were say- 
ing that he could go nowhere from 
there, This, in itself, is interesting to 
note and one notes, also, that he has 
struck out for another shore. I am in- 
clined to believe that it will take an- 


other show, later on, to determine how 


well he has located.—M. R. 


We Know How She Feels 





Walter Winchell, writing in the New 
York Mirror, offers this anecdote whict 
does not seem entirely out-of-place mM 


an art journal. We quote: 


“You needn’t believe it, if you don b 


want to. But it happened. A frien 
walking in Central Park, found a mag 
wand next to the statue of a beaut 
nude woman. Our friend picked up @ 
wand, tapped the statue with it, al 
the gal came to life—just the way? 
happens in the Mary Martin show. Wi 
a wolfish gleam in his orbs, our frie 
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said to her: ‘You've been stone for # 
long. What’s the first thing you'd lim 
to do?’ : 





“Replied the statue, ‘I'd like to sit on 


,” 


a pigeon’. 
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Recalling an Earlier 
“American Scene” 





Na PAINTINGS by Constance Coleman 
ts of Richardson, now on view at the Mac- 
rested beth Gallery, form a refreshing and re- 
3 al warding experience. At this artist’s 
asure hands, the American scene suffers no 
and curious ellipsis from fitting it into a 
mo- cubistic pattern, or from any other mod- 
know 4 e™ device for making design triumph 
mpted § Ver subject matter. Rather these land- 
n she scapes, which are, in the popular phrase 
unset. “easy to look at,” are impressive pic- 
in the torially, straightforward and sincere as 
thril! well as finely and competently handled. 
in the This is a form of art which strikes 
in the back to our tradition of American land- 

scape painting—romantic, objective, 

veracious, but carried out with the high- 
at the ly-developed technique that was so 
11. It § often lacking in earlier work. But this 

result | objectivity does not imply mere literal- 
‘emen- § ism, for elimination and selective vision Sunset, Central Park: Louis BOosa 
ae are responsible for the clarity and vivid- 
ae has ss of the work, Natural forms are : 
which dreaented in striking spatial relations; Bosa Blends Humor, Satire and Talent 
i wv po eee — a een: Louis Bosa has come up fast in the County cross-country view; three 
to the a = , several years he has exhibited in New bunches of flowers show that Bosa can 
: eee Sarin masses. .. York. His present exhibition at the paint a bouquet in conventional, though 
simple The protagonist of these canvases is yj thaticten’ ahesae takes <7 
which § light subtly diffused in Rock and the eR eo 7 spirited eens and a Corsage —— 
low he in ing D triki iim CC of paintership and a paralleling introduces his sense of the ridiculous for 
nd the oe eae - oe nr en a one of good-humored satire which he the roses lie beside two paper-frilled 
h was me a Chae pists ag ane ia uses effectively in the figure subjects, frozen fish. We reproduce Sunset, Cen- 
> ae eee th Crstronango. in a € three of which are self portraits, and tral Park, to show how freely, and 
¥& | Paintings there is a pleasing contrast of in the figures appearing in his country with what studied values, the artist can 
warm and cool colors due to this skill- and city landscapes. satesisk incibinaie,. Se. eleerseee We 
a door § ful breaking up of light planes over Bosa makes himself into a long-nosed, seen through March 18.—M. R. 
te has {| varying textures of rock, turf and simple-looking fellow who has either a 
he was § trees. : ae tooth ache which he has tried to smother ; 38 ‘ 
nthe Perhaps, just to indicate that her ab- with a wool scarf tied under his jowls, Mexican Caricature 
' pleas- § sorption and delight in nature have not >, 4 bewildered, long-sufferer who Picci: ccniinbanted: wkadetuinin wk Aemies 
shroud, § kept the artist unaware of the tempo poses with a napkin and a bird nest on worthy personages, each on a tiny stand 
sses of J of the contemporary world of art, Mrs. his head. But Bosa is no simpleton. He and arranged against colorful mats, are 
a ee includes The Breese, feath- has developed this contortion of his decorating the walls of the 460 Park 
oe am ot tossing in the wind in fine rhythmic own countenance into a neighborhood Avenue Galleries, New York, through 
te Pos. § patterns, and Things Found on a Walk gang that skates through his fine land- March 4. They are the work of the 
y titled | Through the Woods executed complete- scapes, giving piquancy to scenes which Mexican artist. Federico Mendoza Li- 
able fit § ly in the modern phase of incisive de- stand rfectly well without this ; : ee : 

; d highl implifi : up perrectly we ithou 1S mon, and are being shown under the 
tedness § Sign and highly simplified expression. added filip. Skating scenes are favorite sponsorship of the Mexican Consul Gen- 
l. —MarcareT BREUNING. with him; winter on 10th Avenue, with 5-7 ; - 

’ ’ eral in New York. 

rily the ; : the grocery-laden homeward bound : 

>ndered Add Hitler Worries leaning against the chill winds and driv- suseeaae 7. en tenes len em 
s have Swedish report from Berlin: Hitler, ing snow; Saturday night at the corner from the time of the Aztecs through 
re say- would-be artist, has ordered colored bar. His fairly Brueghelian-like people he biting political lampoons of the 
e from photographs made of all Germany’s his- fit into the pictures in credibly con- Revolution. Sr. Mendoza Limon is a 
ting to torical paintings, in case the originals temporary manner. worthy inh dutint Py rag aid 
he hag *7€ destroyed by war.—Neweweek. A Hunting scene is a very gay Bucks evolved his own material, a paste called 
am in- : 4 a : 

ike an- § Bright, Cool and Far Away: CoNSTANCE RICHARDSON (At Macbeth’s) —. isiaaner ca aaeeee — 
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Political and artistic dignitaries of 
this country and Mexico are pictured in 
good-natured exaggeration. Roosevelt 


smilingly holds a well scorched swastika 


over a lively bonfire; Churchill sits 
surrounded by varicolored Vs. Swinging 
his Coordinator’s satchel, Nelson Rocke- 
feller strides in the direction of South 
America; a good grey Cordell Hull lifts 
a weight marked State Department, 
while Francis Biddle dances merrily be- 
fore the scales of justice. President 
Camacho has one hand on a Mexican 
standard, the other rests on a plow. 

Hitler, Hirohito and Mussdlini are de- 
picted as ridiculous and absurd figures 
of fun rather than inhuman monsters. 

Limon’s last exhibition was held at 
the Pan-American Union in Washing- 
ton. He is now touring the United 
States at the behest of the Mexican 
State Department, and expects to add 
to his gallery of celebrities.—J. G. 
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Still Remembered 


JEROME Myers sold his first painting 
to the wife of a canal barge captain 
for two dollars, after agreeing to add 
one of her children to his rendition of 
her home in its natural habitat. When 
he returned home, Myers said, he 
“changed one of the dollars into small 
coin and, following the tradition then 
prevailing in that house, I threw the 
coins into the corners and under the 
furniture. When later my funds would 
run low, I would get down on all fours 
to find some of the treasure trove.” 
When the artist died in 1940 he had 
received many honors, was represented 
in 35 museums throughout the country, 
and had contributed greatly to the 
American art scene of his time—he had 


JEROME MYERS 








given more treasure than he had ever 
received from the world at large. 

On February 14 his widow opened 
the Jerome Myers Gallery in Carnegie 
Hall, which will be devoted exclusively 
to the showing of his work, and no New 
York artist better deserved such a tri- 
bute. For it was in Manhattan’s slums 
that Myers found his artistic milieu. 
With his “solitary crayon pencil” he 
peered at “the crowded East Side, mak- 
ing notes of the historical poor. ... At 
nightfall the surcease of a great city, 
the repose in the parks, on the recrea- 
tion piers, the aged gossip, the children 
at their ceaseless play—a panorama 
which was for me unceasing in its in- 
terest, thrilling in its significance.” 

The inaugural exhibition in the pleas- 
ant new gallery is filled to overflowing 
with the subjects that Myers loved best. 
Here is the large pastel Italian Proces- 
sion of barefoot believers with their 
large tapers, celebrating a saints day 
in little Italy; there a soft ground etch- 
ing, Types, depicting “human _histor- 
ies” first sketched under the 3rd Ave- 
nue Elevated at 59th Street. During 
the last two years of his life the artist 
became fascinated by the entertain- 
ment wares offered in Billy Rose’s em- 
poriums of pleasure, and several past- 
els of colored chorus lines, ballets and 
blues singers recorded there are in- 
cluded in the show. 

Mrs, Myers plans two complete 
changes of exhibition during each sea- 
son, showing oils in the Fall, and draw- 
ings, watercolors, pastels and graphic 
art in the Spring. The gallery is open 
daily including Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m., 
and closed on Monday.—J. G. 


Albers Goes to Lowthorpe 


The Lowthorpe School, in Groton, 
Mass., announces that Josef Albers, of 
the faculty of Black Mountain College, 
and formerly of the famous Bauhaus, 
will return to Lowthorpe to conduct a 
Summer Course commencing June 19. 


Boston Given 
Bouck er Dra wing 


Reclining Nude, a drawing 
Francois Boucher (1703-1770), 
done in sanguine and black 
chalk, heightened with white, 
was given to the Boston Mp. 
seum by the late Robert Treat 
Paine II, a trustee of the Mu- 
seum from 1928 until his death 
last November. Boucher’s pro- 
digious output of drawings 
numbered more than 10,000, 
according to the artist’s own 
account. Writes Austin A. 
Mitchell in the Museum’s Bul- 
letin: “Boston’s drawing is 
quite evidently done from a 
model, a more robust, athletic 
type than one is accustomed to 
see in Boucher’s work. She has 
the rhythmic, sinuous grace of 
all Boucher’s nudes, but with a 
firm-fleshed, sculptural strength 
quite unlike the seductively 
tinted marzipan of which g0 
many of his nymphs and god- 
desses seem to be composed.” 


Pittsburgh’s Own 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Asso- 
ciated Artists in Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, continues through March 
16. Called in to jury, were three New 
York women: Isabel Bishop, painter, 
Dorothy Miller, of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and Lu Duble, sculptor. 

They gave first prize to Dr. Robert 
E. Doherty, president of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology for a Self Por- 
trait. Dr. Doherty had just been voted 
“Man of the Year’ by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The local press 
displayed mixed feelings about. this 
award: Jeanette Jena of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, called it ‘a good portrait’ 
but remarked that this season, por- 
traits seemed to be prize-winning ma- 
terial for all juries meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. Douglas Naylor, writing in the 
Pittsburgh Press, called the portrait 
only mildly interesting. 

All seemed to agree that Sister Mary 
Francis Irvin residing at St. Anselm's 
Convent, deserved second prize, if not 
first, with Convent Kitchen, an original 
design with five hooded nuns seated 
around a table. The Carnegie Institute 
prize for the best group of oils went 
Richard E, Williams, now in the army. 

The Association’s black and white 
prize went to Mary W. Stewart for her 
print, First Communion; its sculpture 
prize was won by Ralph R. Zahnisef 
for Football Players, a terra cotta 
tackle. Carnegie Institute gave its 
sculpture prize to Adolph Dioda for @ 
marble Polar Bear. 

Other painting prize winners were: 
Earl Crawford, secretary of the Ass® 
ciated Artists, Lloyd Weninger, Walte 
Glen Davis; for watercolors, Jean The 
burn, Clarence Carter; other sculpture 
awards went to: Joseph Bailey Ellis, 
president of the Associated Artists, and 
Eliza Miller. Honorable Mentions wer 
numerous among the 522 exhibits. 
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EVERY OTHER YEAR, the Albany Insti- 
tute of History and Art’s American 
Drawing Annual is devoted to special 
study of ways in which drawings play 
a part in our American life. 

This year’s Annual, the 4th, is ap- 
propriately composed of drawings by 
and of the men in the Armed Forces; 
and the 27 artists represented by no 
more than three drawings each, also 
represent a wide range of location, as 
well as subject matter. Drawings came 
in from camps all over the U. S. and 
from the South Pacific and African 
battle areas, and include drawings or 
sketches of men in action in the Army, 
Navy and Marines; in camps, on air 
fields, and on sea transport. Six special 
correspondents are represented: Vernon 
Howe Bailey of the U. S. Navy; George 
Biddle in Italy; Lt. (jg) Mitchell Jam- 
ieson, Carlos Lopez, Fletcher Martin 
(No. Africa); and Paul Sample. 

The American Drawing Annual IV 
will continue at the Institute through 
March 12, then follow a New England 
museum itinerary which takes. it to 
Providence, Andover and Worcester. 


Bather, a five-foot sculptured cera- 
mic, made of high-fire vitreous terra 
cotta, was the feature of an exhibition 
of the ceramics of Waylande Gregory 
held during February at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond. The 
artist, who achieved the largest work 
of directly sculptured terra cotta ever 
constructed when he made the Fountain 
of the Atom for the N. Y. World’s Fair 
(12 figures, weighed over a ton each), 
showed Virginians 24 pieces, many fea- 
turing fused crystals, a Gregory de- 
velopment from pulverized raw min- 
erals. His colorful porcelain glazes are 
fired in one operation with the sculp- 
tured pieces for which he uses no molds, 
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Passing Storm: STAN Poray 


Poray, of California, Comes to New York 


STAN Poray, having established him- 
self firmly in California art circles and 
before that won esteem in Europe, is 
now making his debut in America’s 
artistic Big League, on 57th Street—in 
a March exhibition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries. Dominated largely by 
colorful still lifes and lush Western 
landscapes, the show has as its common 
denominator sound craftsmanship sup- 
ported by a love of subtle color har- 
monies and an imaginative mind. These, 
evidently, are the natural gifts that 
have carried Polish-born Poray so suc- 
cessfully through his adventurous ca- 
reer—from his school days in Cracow, 
his enforced stay in Central China, to 
his arrival in California and American 
citizenship. 

Perhaps the stand-out canvas among 
the still lifes is Iridescent Glass, with 
its beautiful passages of broken color. 
The model was a Syrian vase in the 
Los Angeles Museum, remembered not 
posed, for Poray here, as in most of his 
work, painted from his unusually re- 
tentive memory. Memory, he claims, is 
the best possible eliminator of extran- 
eous detail and preserver of the spir- 
itual essence of a thing once seen. 
Green Plate, handsomely composed, is 
proof of Poray’s ability to construct a 
picture. Also well organized is The 
Round Table, high-lighted by the lus- 
cious freshness of the central bouquet. 

The landscapes, while not as even in 
strength as the still lifes, reveal an 
artist skilled in the depiction of nature 
in all her moods, from the ranch lands 
of California to the fertile prairies of 
Illinois. Unusual for a Western artist, 
he shows no interest in the deserts. He 
likes scenes of growing things, and 
these he paints in sweeping, rhythmic 
compositions which have movement. 
Showing Poray at his best is Passing 
Storm, presenting with convincing 
drama the majestic Rockies of Colo- 
rado. Windy Sky, sketched from a mov- 
ing train in Utah, is notable for its 





soft tonality. For those who retain nos- 
talgia for their rural-reared youth, 
there is October in Illinois, including 
the traditional weathered red barn and 
a white horse knee-deep in verdant 
pasture. 

After coming to this country, Poray’s 
style underwent a gradual but distinct 
change from the sharp-focus realism in 
which he had been trained at the Cra- 
cow Academy, Typical of this earlier 
period is African Head, which would not 
have struck a discordant note in the 
Museum of Modern Art’s “Magic Real- 
ism” show. Although it is not stressed 
in the Grand Central exhibition, Poray 
is an experienced painter of portraits, 
done with the same love of craft which 
caused him to carve every frame in 
this show except that enclosing Iri- 
descent Glass.—P. B. 


Pre-Colombian Treasures 


The finest archaeological collection 
of Pre-Colombian art in this country 
has been completely reinstalled, and 
was opened to the public in the new 
Mexican and Central American Hall of 
New York’s Museum of Natural His- 
tory on February 25, where it is to re- 
main a permanent feature. 

Priceless original jade and stone carv- 
ings dating from the civilization of the 
Valley of Mexico in 200 B.C. to the 
Aztec period which ended in 1521 are 
arranged in chronological sequence, 
along with casts of 25 foot Mayan stelae 
and reconstructions of ancient temples, 
against appropriate backrounds of jade, 
terra cotta and earth colors. Dramatic 
lighting heightens the effectiveness of 
the display which also includes fine 
archaic decorated pottery from Puebla 
and Oaxaca, painted Mayan pottery and 
beaten gold ornaments of great beauty. 

The handsome new hall was made 
possible by the support of a trustee of 
the Museum who prefers to remain 


anonymous. 
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Old Trees: JAMES PENNEY 


Art Students League to Aid War Veterans 


THE ArT STUDENTS LEAGUE has hung 
in the American Fine Arts Galleries, 
within the building occupied by the 68- 
year-old art school, an exhibition of 273 
paintings, prints and sculptures by 
members of the League. Half the sales 
proceeds will be donated to the Vet- 
erans Scholarship Fund. Faculty, stu- 
dents and former students, sympathetic 
with the requests of returning service- 
men and women who wish to study in 
the League’s classes, sent in a variety 
of paintings. 

Available scholarships, it seems, are 
inadequate to meet the applications 
which have already come in and will 
undoubtedly increase at war’s end, as 
veterans return to normal pursuits of 
life. This unendowed and non-profit art 
school would like to say “yes” to all 
ex-service people who need assistance, 
remembering the objectives, stated in 
1875 when the League was founded, that 
the school was established for ‘mutual 
help in study, and sympathy and prac- 
tical assistance (if need be) in time of 
sickness and trouble.” 

Outside of a wall of prints and several 
reasonably-priced watercolors by stu- 
dents and recent students, from which 
some nice pickings can be made by col- 
lectors of limited means, it appears to 
us that the League has gotten anything 
but co-operation from its faculty and 
the majority of its members. 

Here’s a sample of the way prices 
run, in the most conspicuous cases: Leon 
Kroll offers a Seated Nude priced $12,- 
000. Robert Brackman, a member of the 
faculty, put in two girls in a large can- 
vas, a conventional Brackman, priced 
at $7,000. Albert Smith sent a life-sized 
standing figure called The Tramp which 
has a price tag of $10,000. Help to the 
scholarship fund is expected to come 
from the sale of a $3,000 Kuniyoshi; a 
large pencil cartoon by Dean Cornwell, 
made as a study for a State building 
mural, offered at $1,000. 

Probably the very worst $1,000 worth 
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one could buy from this exhibition is 
Fuji Nakaminzo’s President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Garner, two recognizable heads 
of these gentlemen arguing in most dis- 
agreeable fashion, obviously painted 
from a snapshot. 

So, if we are to help the League, we 
must turn to the less pretentious ex- 
hibits, among which are some nice things 
credited to names we do not know. There 
are a number of watercolors priced $35 
to $100, which we found particularly 
striking: Agnes Abbot’s Farmhouse, 
Night, a gold and grey symphony; Na- 
thaniel Dirk’s Union Village, Vt., char- 
acteristically good; a red and blue Lion 
by Nancy Galantiere; a tasteful little 
expression of spring greenery by Ray 
Goldsmith; a Bouquet by Bernard Klonis 
in very wet watercolor. 

Nicest landscape by an artist un- 
known to us who has captured the look 
of the Hudson River in late afternoon 
when bright sunlight and strong river 
breezes make a dazzling sight, is River- 
side by Beata Beach, priced $200. 

Will Barnet’s nice arrangement which 
relies on swirling strong outlines, is a 
mother and child painting, Bottle Feed- 
ing; Minna Citron’s Barnyard Ma- 
donna, a watercolor of a sow and three 
sucklings; Victor De Pauw’s sophisti- 
cated Nude; Anne Fisher’s road by a 
sea called Eastman’s View; Florence 
Hawkes’ seascape, The Winds Did Sing; 
Morris Kantor’s subtly colored Wave; 
Renee Lahm’s snowy North Stamford; 
Elinor Lust’s Erika; Sally Mewhinney’s 
Head of a girl in a red dress; Albert 
Pels’ Masquerade; James Penney’s 
really handsome Old Trees in dazzling 
white against a night punctured by 
stars; Edward Yaghijian’s bright red 
and green barn and trees at Ossining, 
N. Y., are some of the kindly priced 
exhibits by an assortment of people 
whose donations to this worthy benefit 
are desirable things to own. 

Should they find purchasers, a double 
blessing will be recorded.—M. R. 


Eloquent Cikovsky 


NICcoLAI Crkovsky is holding an exhi- 
bition of paintings at the galleries of 
the Associated American Artists— 
landscapes, figures pieces and still lifes. 
It forms a large and varied group of 
work in which nothing appears to have 
been “tossed off,” but each canvas 
seems well-considered in the success- 
ful harmonizing of color patterns and 
formal design. This does not imply that 
there is anything prosaic or overworked 
in these canvases, for they are spon- 
taneous in their record of the artist's 
sensitive perception of the things seen 
and his emotional reaction to them. 

In the landscapes, a finely trained 
observation has obviously been the first 
step in the process, then reducing this 
observation to organized pictorial state- 
ments has followed. It is interesting to 
observe how Cikovsky’s procedure varies 
with the nature of the idea to be ex- 
pressed. In Woodly Pond, for example, 
one of the trees of the foreground is 
generalized—completely removed from 
the bewildering details of leafage and 
branching that, of course, it possesses, 
and presented in all the essential as- 
pects of its solidity and contours. An- 
other tree near it is given careful defini- 
tion of its filagree of foliage against 
full light. The effect is stimulating. 

Cikovsky can be eloquent about sub- 
jects that may be considered ordinary 
as Fishmarket, where the curving hull 
of the boat and the fluttering birds 
make a satisfying rhythmic pattern, 
enhanced by a congruous color scheme. 

In the figure pieces, the sense of 
volume and mass in the sensitively 
modeled forms is no more apparent 
than the originality of the composi- 
tions. The placing of the figures on the 
rectangle of the canvas has both an 
unexpectedness and a convincing right- 
ness that afford pleasure. Girl in Red 
Jacket, its stark simplicity of portrayal 
relieved by the opulent color on the 
red jacket and the blue skirt—both 
acting as foils to the pale, grave face 
of the sitter—is one of the outstanding 
canvases, Like all of Cikovsky’s work 
this painting has the stamp of in- 
tegrity. —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Girl in Red Jacket: CIKOVSKY 
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No Room for Hate 








FIVE TINY SCULPTURES, somewhat on 
the academic side, are all that remain 
of Nina Winkel’s fifteen years of work 


_ jn Paris. Nazi persecution, a year in a 


concentration camp, and finally escape 
to this country changed her artistic ex- 
pression, but not in the direction that 
might have been expected. For there 
is no hate or violence evident in her 
new work, now being exhibited along 
with the rescued pre-war pieces at the 
Clay Club. The influences of an aca- 
demic background have vanished, and 
have been replaced by simple classical 
dignity. 

Two of the first pieces Mrs. Winkel 
executed after coming to this country, 
Air Raid and Outcry, have a certain 
amount of tense passion. Thereafter 
her very human figures become more 
and more calm and serene as she sim- 
plifies her forms into flowing, rhythmic 
lines, There is quiet sadness, but no 
bitterness in her Pieta, Sacrifice, and 
in her barefoot and blind peasants grop- 
ing their way Whither. A sweet serenity 
envelopes the large Song of Songs and 
the two curving figures that rest By 
the Roadside. 

In a letter to a friend, quoted in the 
foreword to the catalog, the artist 
writes: “I am grateful, for this experi- 
ence has shown that even in the deep- 
est darkness a light can burn in our 
hearts and that nobody is able to kill 
the spirit of love in the world. I enjoy 
the faith that the human spirit is capa- 
ble of creating life from death, and 
transforming agony into harmony.” 
Planners of the peace, as well as art- 
ists, might do well to ponder Mrs. 
Winkel’s point of view.—J. G. 


Friedman’s Color 


THE NINE PAINTINGS by Martin Fried- 
man, showing at the Artists Gallery 
in New York through March 20, are 
of great beauty, colorfully speaking, 
and contain that unclassifiable and 
rare-in-these-days quality of mystery. 
Friedman paints with a palette knife, 
pulls color glazes over each other to 
create brilliant hues of mineral green, 
deep and vibrant blues, and illuminated 
Passages that shine as a light from 
the dusk of the scenes he creates. 

Many of his subjects are seacoast 
piers, rock quarries, inlets and such 
things. The mystery of the settings, the 
forms which lose themselves, then glow 
forth, bathed in an almost celestial 
beam of light, are hauntingly like Rock- 
port, as we know it, They are not actu- 
ally Rockport, for Friedman painted 
them in Woodstock. But he was yearn- 
ing for the Massachusetts coast, which 
he knows well, at the time he made 
them and this accounts first for their 
likeness to the scene, and then for their 
dream-like qualities, 

In Quarry Near the Sea, the artist 
constructs a blocky pattern of darkly 
defined rocks on which are three nude 
bathers at left, another at the right, 
mysteriously illuminated. 

Friedman comes near tc being this 
century’s Ryder and his idiom is en- 
tirely modern. He is a mature painter 
of personable style and has an under- 
lying sense of abstraction which adds 
to the strength of his work—M. R. 
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Sunday Morning Breakfast: HoRACE PIPPIN 


Pippin, Primitive, Has Vitality and Charm 


Horace PIPPIN is holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Downtown Gal- 
lery, mainly of recent works. Previ- 
ously, a one-man show of his work was 
held at the Bignou Gallery and his 
paintings were included in the Down- 
town Gallery’s exhibition of American 
Negro Art. 

The artist has gained in power of 
expression as well as subtlety of color 
relations. The vigor and incisiveness of 
his brushwork lend vitality to his can- 
vases. Themes, which have kindled his 
imagination, such as the John Brown 
series, have remarkable vividness. John 
Brown Reading His Bible might well be 
one of the stern Old Testament pro- 
phets envisaging the wrath of a just 





Song of Songs: NINA WINKEL 
(Terra Cotta.) On View at 
the Clay Club until March 11 





God descending upon a wicked world. 

But it is the charm of his genre scenes 
and the beauty of his flower paintings 
that make most impression. Domino 
Players, the figures seated so casually, 
yet with such admirable spatial rela- 
tions, in the intimate interior of the 
cabin; or Sunday Morning Breakfast, 
with its excellent give and take of 
rhythms and fine integration of figures 
in the design, are outstanding. The 
flower pieces display great lushness of 
color and richness of textures resolved 
in a harmonious soundness of simplified 
statement. It would be difficult to choose 
between them, but Spring Flowers with 
Lace Doily and Victory Vase might well 
be especially commended, The exhibi- 
tion will be held until March 11. 


MARGARET BREUNING. 


Persons and Places 


Esther Flint Carter, who has been 
painting and executing portrait com- 
missions for a number of years has just 
concluded her first exhibition, entitled 
“Persons and Places,” at the Argent 
Galleries. 

Well over half of the canvases shown, 
all of which were executed between 
1938 and 1943, are portraits of children 
and grown-ups, loaned by their owners 
from all over the country for the occa- 
sion. 

It is difficult to believe that the well 
patterned and crisply delineated The 
Murphy Silo was painted in the same 
year and by the same hand as The Pip- 
pin Tree, which is misty in outline and 
has more the quality of a pastel than 
of an oil. The portrait studies of Miss 
Wadeeha Atiych are strong and bold, 
whereas the painting of Charles Wil- 
liam Querfeld, a smiling youngster 
shown against a gentle woodsy back- 
ground, again suggests pastel. Hileen 
With Mazipan is reminiscent of Renoir’s 
late period both as to treatment and 
palette. The artist also exhibited some 
decorative flower paintings.—J. G. 
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Chess Player: Jay ROLAND 


Audubon Artists Hold Third Annual 


THE AUDUBON ARTISTS GROUP, so-called 
because it came into being on the spot 
where the J. J. Audubon homestead 
once stood, has just held its third an- 
nual exhibition at the Norlyst Gallery. 
Although some of the better known 
members of the Group were not rep- 
resented this year, the jury of selec- 
tion passed well over a hundred works 
in oil, watercolor, sculpture, and black 
and white, by as many artists. As in 
their previous shows, a wide variety 
of techniques talents and ideas were 
represented. 

Charles Curtis Allen, ANA, won the 
first prize and $50 for oil with his com- 
petently handled New England Sea- 
scape in close color harmonies. A con- 
cise portrait of a dark young Nancy 
by Jane Freeman was awarded an 
honorable mention in this medium, as 
was Hugo Ballin’s satirical impression 
of an art gallery opening entitled The 
Critics—one of the outstanding pieces 
in the show. 

The A. IL. Friedman first prize and 
$50 for watercolor went to Jay Row- 
land for his strongly delineated Chess 
Player. Hilda Katz’ skillful Dry Gourds 


and Squash, excellent in textures, color 
and design, and Warren Whipple's Scal- 
lop Diggers received honorable men- 
tions. Ellen Key-Oberg won the Max M. 
Vas sculpture prize and $25 War Bond 
for The Mother, in limestone, and Ker- 
mah Kallman’s marble Twins won an 
honorable mention. Marina Del Prado’s 
Llamas also won an honorable mention. 

John Taylor Arms’ incredibly meticu- 
lous and expert etching, Destroyers, 
which was shown by permission of the 
Bureau of Ships, USN, took the Sidney 
Hollaender black and white prize; hon- 
orable mentions went to John F. Haw- 
kins’ drawing, Rite of Spring: Stravin- 
sky, and to James Lewici’s graphic war 
subject, Winter Harvest. Naomi Lorne 
won the popular award. 

The jury of awards was composed 
of Joseph Cummings Chase, Julius Del- 
bos, Seth Hoffmann, and Miss Linton. 

Out of the prize money, but notable 
in this large group was Anna Meltzer’s 
sensitive Girl with the Orange Eyes, 
a sharp and luminous On the Beach by 
Edgar Corbridge, Ariande Beigneux’ 
amusing composition of rabbits in a 
hatch, The Lone Fisherman with a 


Destroyers: JOHN TayLor ArMsS. Permission Bureau of Ships, USN 























clam rake by Jean Spencer, a loosely. 
handled and provocative study of Ching. ~ 
town by Mary Fry, a landscape by Lena 
Gurr, and two pleasant still life ar” 
rangements by Dora Block Alexande 
and Charles Romans. 

William Corsick contributed the lone 
abstraction; Mary Black Diller showe 
a painting of The Cuzxa Cloister. Joh 
Karpick, president of the Group, wag 
represented by a watercolor of Blue 
Stone Bridge, and teacher Grace Johns 
by a darkly vivid girl’s head, Joseph” 
Schracks’ Career Barges are brightly 
colored; young Michael Engel displayed 
a study in blues.—J. G. 


















Hans Arp 


AT THE GALLERY OF ART OF THIS CEN- ~ 
TURY, Hans Arp is holding an exhibition 
which includes paintings, wood reliefs, 
collages, drawings, one bronze, and 
some modelled newspapers. From this 
wide assortment of works, one may re- 
alize the character of this artist’s 
oeuvre, even if its significance is not so 
patent. 

Arp was associated with the early 
group of the Dadaists, furnishing wood- 
cuts for their first manifesto and re- 
maining with them until the movement 
became extinct in Germany and then, 
going to Paris, continued this genre of 
art until Dada passed out also in Paris, 
He became affiliated with the Surreal- 
ists, although it would be difficult to 
appreciate any marked change in his 
style. Ernst who passed, as Arp did, 
from Dada to Surrealism, furnishes a 
foreword to the catalogue of this exhi- 
bition. This foreword is impassioned 
and poetic—Ernst is a poet as well as 
a painter—but, possibly for the unini- 
tiated, it is not particularly clarifying. 

For example, Ernst asserts: “Arp is, 
himself, a mirror, a magical mirror, 
more sensitive than all the other mir- 
rors of the world. He attracts and re- 
flects the most revealing rays of the 
universe. In Arp’s sphere these fertiliz- 
ing cosmic rays create sediments, cha- 
otic at first, later taking shapes more 
and more precise. Under Arp’s fertiliz- 
ing cosmic hands they become what he 
calls ‘human concretions.’” 

To the average beholder of Arp’s 
work, the human element is impossible 
to discern. His bold, emphatic designs 
seem unrelated to human experience of 
any kind. Many of these designs are 
handsome, per se, and attractive in their 
unexpected relations of forms, but they 

appear to belong to that cold, cerebral 
world in which emotion or life have no 
place. Possibly, one is insensitive and 
unperceptive not to feel their inner 
significance. 






—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Fellowship Prize Awarded 


The Philadelphia sculptor, Mary Law- 
ser, whose bas-relief for the Richard 
Allen housing project in Philadelphia 
received honorable mention in the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s current Amt 
nual, has just been awarded the Fel- 
lowship Prize of the Academy. 

Miss Lawser is a former student of 
the Academy and this year’s Fellow- 
ship Prize of $100, which she received, 
is the 36th the Academy has given. The 
Fellowship’s honorable mention went 
to Julian Levi's The Lighthouse. 
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Symphonic Poem: ANNA MELTZER 


In the Midwest 


STARTING a nation-wide tour at the 
Bloomington Art Association in Illinois 
this month, fifteen canvases by Anna 
Meltzer demonstrate the native talent 
of a keen observer of the contemporary 
scene. With sympathy and sincere pur- 
pose, Miss Meltzer portrays usually the 
humble people, of which the world has 
many, such as the organ grinder, the 
violin maker in his little shop, the 
working girls of 14th Street. Each is 
presented un-glamorized, in the tradi- 
tion of sound figure painting. Each is 
an individual. 

In the Bloomington show, Symphonic 
Poem represents the artist at her best. 
It is typical of Miss Meltzer’s latest 
work in palette knife technique. The 
stroke is broader, the color deeper and 
concentration is on obtaining a back- 
ground of pragmatic colors. Among the 
other exhibits are Girl Knitting, Millet- 
esque in its feeling; the introspective 
Am I Really Alone?, Reflections of the 
Past; Princess Wahletka, lent by Ed- 
win Buehler; and Fira Vieland, lent by 
Joseph Vieland, violinist of the New 
York Philharmonic. The Pretzel Wo- 
man shows to advantage the artist’s 
robust and healthy sense of humor. 

After Bloomington, the Meltzer ex- 
hibition will move in April to Rock- 
port, Illinois. Other ‘“traveloan” dates 
are open. 


Mildred Jones Debut 


The Paris-trained Rockport artist, 
Mildred C. Jones, is currently holding 
her first one-man show in New York 
at the Studio Guild (through March 4). 
Previously singled out for favorable 
comment on her work in group shows, 
Miss Jones gives a good account of her- 
Self in this exhibition of well-composed 
flower paintings, simple but strong por- 
traits, and some atmospheric land- 
scapes, 

An arresting arrangement of Sun- 
flowers in a blue vase, if not Van Gogh, 
is still far from the frequently banal 
treatment given those much painted 
flowers. Red Poppies in a still life com- 
Position are pleasant in color and de- 
Sign.—J. G. 
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Deenah 20th Century 


“FRENCH MASTERS OF THE 20TH CEN- 
TuRY,” an exhibition current at the 
Niveau Gallery until March 15, is sub- 
titled: “paintings never shown before.” 
This lends immediate and unusual in- 
terest to the show, for it develops that 
although four watercolors represent a 
talent little known here (that of Georges 
Bottini, who died in 1907), the majority 
of the newly presented pictures are by 
the very best-known of the living French 
painters. We are undoubtedly indebted 
to conditions created by the war in Eu- 
rope for these additions to American 
collections of modern French paintings. 
For war, among other things, has helped 
to make a commodity of art. These 
paintings have the character of a nec- 
essary addenda to a document of uni- 
versal value as they reveal certain 
hitherto unknown qualities in the work 
of Chagall, Picasso, Matisse, Dufy, Sou- 
tine, Derain, Vlaminck and others. 
Several of the paintings shown are 
unique in that they are not readily 
identified with the later work of the 
same man—the forms are not those 
established in our minds through fa- 
miliarity. A watercolor of roses, by 
Chagall, bold in composition and freely 
rendered, would not at first glance be 
attributed to Chagall until one dis- 
covered, on closer scrutiny, some line- 
drawn figures placed cryptically among 
the shrubs that form part of the pic- 
ture. They are the only indication in 
the painting of the Chagall we know. 
In Picasso’s pastel, Deux Femmes, dated 
1921, the period which is characterized 
by cold objectivity in the interpretation 
of classic antiquity, one finds a feeling 
of intimacy in the small study. 
Soutine, with his Paysage Provencal, 
exhibits complete and masterful aban- 
don, resolving it into color orchestra- 
tion; Raoul Dufy charms the eye with 
the boldness of vivid color and sol- 
idity of form in an early painting of 
a regatta wherein the treatment of line 
becomes as important as solid form. 
Matisse presents an unusual interior 
which possesses all the recognizable 
character of his form, but is distin- 
guished in its quality of color—being 
surprisingly enough a harmony of greys, 
contrasting with the use of pure color. 
A small Derain interior with seated 
figure, called L’Atelier, could be mis- 
taken at first glance for an early 
painting of John Sloan. It is low in 
key but brilliant and asserts by this, 
and the character of the figure, that it 
is Derain’s work. The work of Bottini 
is reminiscent of Toulouse-Lautrec in 
subject matter, but he achieves deli- 
cacy of handling and mood quality not 
found in the older artist’s work. 


—COoNRAD ALBRIZIO. 


Attention: Women Artists 


The jury of admissions of new mem- 
bers for the National Association of 
Women Artists will hold their only 
meeting before next fall on Thursday, 
March 23. Women artists interested in 
submitting work eligible for their 52nd 
Annual Exhibition to be held in April 
should write the Association Secretary : 
Miss Josephine Droege, Argent Galler- 
ies, 42 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
New York. 


September Morn 





Just and serious tribute is being paid 
this month to Fred O. Seibel, beloved 
cartoonist of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, by the Virginia Museum. It is 
fitting that a fine arts institution should 
house these 200 originals from a tal- 
ented pen which has since 1926 been 
interpreting contemporary life with bit- 
ing sarcasm or gentle humor as the oc- 
casion demanded—usually with a kind- 
ly and philosophical crow, symbol of the 
artist, perched on the sidelines. Seibel 
originals are considered collector items. 
President Roosevelt owns his famous 
Retreat from Moscow, and among the 
83 collected by Charles L. Howard is 
the newsworthy “twist” Seibel gave to 
September Morn (reproduced above). 
Instead of the coy maiden Seibel has 
substituted a shaking, disillusioned Jap, 
his grinning hypocrisy wiped off by chil- 
blains of defeat. According to G. Wat- 
son James, Jr., of the Times-Dispatch, 
Seibel’s show is “history in a brilliant 
pattern of satire, protest, prophecy and 
world-shattering moments. Like Dau- 
mier, the father of the modern editorial 
cartoon, Seibel loves the common man. 
He knows him, his joys and sorrows, and 
is a defender of his rights, come what 
may. This is why Fred Seibel has so 
many friends known and unknown.” 


“HONEST AMERICAN” 
T. Addison Richards 


‘Hudson Highlands, Near Poughkeepsie” 
Oil on Canvas, 14%” x 20” 
Signed and Dated 1849—$350 


Harry Shaw Newman 


% OLD PRINT SHOP 


150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 E«' '998 








French Harbor: MAURICE DE VLAMINCK 


From the Teeming Brush of Vlaminck 


ALTHOUGH the current showing of 
paintings by Maurice de Vlaminck at 
the Lilienfeld Galleries is neither com- 
prehensive nor retrospective, it does 
include works from his early and late 
periods and from the in-between output 
of his teeming brush. The changes in 
technical procedure realized in this 
varied group do not impress one so 
much as the unchanging character of 
the artist’s convictions, The exhibition 
becomes an affirmation of his robust 
lyricism, of his vigorous statement, of 
his power to convey his pictorial ideas 
through a highly personal, exuberant, 
yet controlled design. It is possible to 
appreciate different phases of aesthetic 
experiment, but not to detect a varia- 





“African Figure” 


tion in Vlaminck’s attitude towards 
his art. 

The early Fauve canvas, a still life, 
probably executed during his residence 
at Chatou with Derain, in its assertive 
forms and its beauty of swirling blues 
of background possesses the same vital- 
ity of brushwork and luminous color 
which one associates with his later 
work. The River, a large landscape, re- 
veals Cézanne’s influence, yet an in- 
fluence assimilated and developed in- 
to a highly personal expression. 

The intensity of emotion of much of 
Viaminck’s work, the implicit, passion- 
ate desire to set down an immediate 
impression, may have led many people 
to suppose that there is a haphazard 
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. with appreciation for the 
ironic humor and satire found 
in primitive sculpture. 
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GALLERIES 


63 East 57th Street, New York 





felicity in his piling up of pigment with 
his broad brush, But if such a recent 
canvas as French Harbor, shown here, 
is looked at closely, the subtlety of his 
combining of curving forms with Stark, 
angular contours in a vigorous abstract 
design indicates that he has proceeded 
with more definiteness of purpose to a 
desired end than many painters who 
pride themselves on their cerebral ap- 
proach. Because he is able to set these 
formal designs in an enchantment of 
resplendent skies, and an eloquence of 
landscape where intensity of color js 
harmoniously contrasted, the soundness 
of his armature of design is over- 
looked. 

There is, perhaps, but one theme in 
Vliaminck’s recent work, but there are 
incredible variations, subtleties as wel] 
as passionate emotional appeal. A light 
“that never was on land or sea”’ breaks 
through his cloudy skies and illumines 
the starkest of forms with a strange 
supernal aspect. 


— MARGARET BREUNING. 


Red Cross Benefit 


AN EXHIBITION called “Stars of Yes- 
terday and Today” will open at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York on 
March 8 and continue to April 4. Celeb- 
rities of the stage and opera, ranging 
from Mrs. Siddons to Harpo Marx and 
Angna Enters, who have been portrayed 
by portrait painters and sculptors, will 
be shown. The admission price of $1.00 
will go to the Red Cross 1944 War 
Fund of Greater New York. 

A large committee has given much 
time and advice to the assembling of 
these portraits and it is expected that 
the exhibition will fare as well in rais- 
ing funds as did the Red Cross exhibi- 
tion of last year, entitled, “Portraits of 
Yesterday and Today.” 

Chairman of this year’s exhibition 
committee is Mrs. Edward Larocque 
Tinker; vice chairman, Mrs. Gilbert 
Miller, Serving as art committee are: 
Mr. Charles Henschel, Mrs. Lois Shaw, 
co-chairmen; Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, 
vice chairman; Mr. Georges de Batz, 
Sec.; Isabel Bishop, Mrs. Dean Cornwell, 
Margaret French Cresson, Rachel 
Crothers, Hildreth Meiere, Miss Eleanor 
M. Mellon, Mrs, Brock Pemberton, Miss 
Gertrude Robinson-Smith and Mrs. 
Helen Appleton Read. 

Among portraits to be shown are: 
Minnie Maddern Fiske by William 
Chase; Mary Garden by Halmi; Sarah 
Bernhardt by Alfred Stevens; Eleanor 
Duse by Sargent; Ruth St. Denis by 
Henri; Walter Hampden by Glackens. 

Rudolph Valentino by Ben Ali Hag- 
gin, John Gilbert by John Alexander; 
Isadora Duncan in drawings by Rodin, 
Henri and Walkowitz. Lillian Gish and 
Chaliapin by Savely Sorine; Maurice 
Evans and John Gielgud in sculptures 
by Richmond Barthe; a bust of Angna 
Enters by Isamu Noguchi. 

Jeanne Eagels as Sadie Thompson 
Rain by Guy Pene du Bois; Geraldine 
Fitzgerald by Eugene Berman; Helen 
Hayes by Cecil Beaton; Paul Robeson 
by Epstein; Pavlowa in a sculpture by 
Malvina Hoffman, and Leslie Howard 
by Schattenstein, 

Fourteen artists have donated door 
prizes of portraits valued at $2,000 to 
$5,000. 
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Manet to Picasso 


WHEN the firm longest and most hap- 
pily identified with the French Im- 
pressionists and early Post-Impression- 
ists sets out to assemble a loan exhibi- 
tion of those schools for the benefit of 
a worthy charity, it constitutes an 
event that no social minded art lover 
within range will want to miss. 

On March 8, Durand-Ruel will pre- 
sent an exhibition entitled “Still Life, 
Manet to Picasso,” for the benefit of 
the Homemaker Service of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. At the preview and 
reception which will be held on March 
7 from 4 to 7, a charge of $2.50 will 
be made, and the debutante committee 
of the charity will serve refreshments. 
Thereafter, to March 31, the 55c ad- 
mission will go to one of the most im- 
mediately pressing services of the old- 
est (1853) and the largest (a dozen 
services provide for 40,000 children an- 
nually) child caring agency in the 
United States. The event also marks 
he 10th anniversary of the Homemaker 
Service, which sends foster mothers 
into the homes of war workers, the 
sick, or wherever they are needed. 

The exhibition, which will be com- 
posed of 22 important canvases, mostly 
from private collections, will give art 
lovers and students an opportunity to 
compare and weigh the technical abili- 
ties of. artists by work wherein they 
stand most completely on their merits 
as painters. Cabbages and pineapples 

‘dom have the distracting glamour of 
nudes. 

Cézanne’s solidly durable apples, ta- 
| blecloths and compote dishes are clothed 
|in a dignity that approaches grandeur; 
Renoir puts together bananas and ber- 
ries in rich, sensual abundance with his 
weaving brush strokes. Monet con- 
‘tributes the unusual and. strong Cor- 
oeille de Pommes, painted in 1880, and 
it is Manet, this time, who paints his 
Giverny garden in brilliant patterns of 
light and shade (see cover of this issue). 
Redon’s thinly painted flowers in a vase 
are as delicate as a mystical dream; 

Derain manages to make an arrange- 

nent of pears, apples and grapes almost 
theatrically dramatic. Gently romantic 
canvases by Bonnard and Vuillard con- 
trast sharply with those of Picasso, 
Braque, Gris and Matisse, 

A catalogue with full-page plates will 
sell for 10c.—J. G. 


Polish Art at the Met 


| From American collections, 61 paint- 
jings by Polish artists of the 19th cen- 
tury have been assembled for exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum. Poland 
was not an independent country then, 
and its painting certainly shows no 
originality and very little spirit in a 
national sense. It is of the romantic, 
Sentimental, story-telling variety of pic- 
ture-making, prevalent in the 19th cen- 
tury in the parts of Europe that had no 
live art centers and no forward-moving 
Schools of painting. 

The Museum has built a setting for 
these pictures which they feel “captures 
the atmosphere of the Europe of the 
last century”. The walls have been made 
dark red and the gloom dispelled by 
three huge Victorian chandeliers laden 
With prisms and crystal drops. 

The show runs to March 20. 
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Lt. John D. Cooney in Style of Early 
Copley: Mrs. JOHN O’Hara CoscroveE, II 


The New and the Old 


AT THE OLD PrINt SHop, Mrs. John 
O’Hara Cosgrave, II succeeds in turning 
the hands of the clock back enter- 
tainingly in her current showing of 
New Faces in Old Dress. In this array 
of portraits, Mrs. Cosgrave has placed 
her contemporary sitters in the cos- 
tume and decor of early American 
paintings, giving them the attitudes as 
well as the dress of another day. One 
often wonders if it was the gentleman’s 
elaborate outfitting and the lady’s tight 
bodice, curls and ruffling cape that 
make them appear so different from 
modern people, or if the dissimilarity 
of environment and experience leaves 
a particular stamp on each generation. 
The question is not answered by this 
portraiture, for the painter has adopted 
the generalizing of individual traits in 
much the manner of the older work so 


SCHOOL 


ABSTRACT 





that there appears little discrepancy 
between the formality of the old dress 
and the face of the sitter. Only in a 
few instances does a modern expression 
bestow a certain incongruity on the 
portrait. 

Mrs. David Eisendrath, Jr. is one of 
the most successful items as a picture, 
with its engaging ruffles, pink ribbons 
and luminous background against which 
a piquant face is effectively placed. An- 
other outstanding portrait, as a work 
of art, quite probably also an excellent 
likeness (for it possesses vitality of ges- 
ture and facial expression) is that of 
Lt. John D. Cooney, proudly erect in 
his red coat and long brocaded vest, 
against a landscape towards which he 
points with the gesture of a conquering 
hero. Mc Cormick Templeton follows 
the traditions of American Folk Art, 
while the handsome portrait of Mrs. 
Arthur B. Murphy, in great elegance of 
costume and gesture, is in the style of 
the early painter, Robert Feke. 

The whole showing achieves a highly 
decorative effect and should be com- 
mended not only for its originality, but 
the excellent performance of its origi- 
nator. The exhibition runs to March 5. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Negro Artist Annual 


Hale Woodruff, director of the ex- 
hibition for Atlanta University, writes 
that the 3rd annual exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture and prints by Negro 
artists will this year carry a prize purse 
of $1,400. This is due to the generous 
aid of a young Bostonian, Edward Al- 
ford, Jr., whose gift has been added to 
the usual amount provided by Atlanta 
University. 

Aside from showing the work of fine 
artists and awarding the prizes, the 
University is building up an excellent 
permanent collection, All Negro artists 
in America are invited to submit work 
before Mar. 27. (See Where to Show.) 
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IN THE LAST FEW WEEKS, a Stir of life 
has pervaded Artists for Victory head- 
quarters where a plan has lately been 
revived to send an exhibition of Amer- 
ican art to England—the venture hav- 
ing lain dormant for two or three years 
since first proposed to the composite 
art organization by its English counter- 
part, the Central Institute of Art and 
Design. It became suddenly feasible, it 
seems, to ship 100 paintings, 50 sculp- 
tures (large ones to be represented by 
photograph), and 50 prints under the 
title, American-British Good Will Ex- 
hibit. 

Just as suddenly, the show is an- 
nounced as prepared—an accomplish- 
ment of questionable praiseworthiness, 
since we learn that no standard of ex- 
cellence was aspired to. Jurors, ap- 
pointed by A. for V (see last issue of 
the Dicest for their names) collected 
(not selected) via postcards sent to a 
hastily prepared list of artists, what- 
ever the artists felt they could spare 
for the British show. Mindful of the 
risks of travel and of the prolonged ab- 
sence of the touring pictures (which 
will go to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
to North Ireland, and then tour the 
U. S. on return), many sent in 12- and 
14-year-old pictures, presumably those 
proven un-saleable or become out- 
moded. 

The past two years should have been 
utilized to earmark first-rate pictures 
for this important allied exchange; ap- 
peal should have been made to artists, 
on patriotic and national pride grounds, 
to release their “best”; and critics re- 
quested to review their files and recom- 
mend the outstanding canvases reviewed 
over the last two seasons—the list kept 
fluid until the last moment. 

Can we afford, in view of post-war 
negotiations, to be seen in less than our 
full strength? Can we afford to talk 
down to our allies in War? 

We turned cold when a spokesman 
for Artists for Victory answered our 
telephone complaints concerning cali- 
bre, with a jaunty: “Well, what does 
England know about Modern Art any- 
way ?” The DicEst, and I hope all others 
who care about protecting the Amer- 
ican artist and the Nation, will look 
sharp at the exhibition to be held at 
Grand Central (Terminal) Galleries, 
March 8 to 18, and how] loud and clear 
before allowing a mediocre display to 
leave these shores. 

No one, not even Roland J. McKinney 
(who selected what is considered the 
best contemporary American group 
ever coralled—that of the Golden Gate 
Exposition of 1939), can do justice to 
the subject of American art in a few 
weeks’ time, McKinney took one year. 


On the International Front 

Co-incidentally with this plan of ex- 
change, comes news of a number of 
“Good Will,” if you will, exhibitions 
around New York. The Metropolitan 
Museum is showing Polish paintings of 
the 19th Century, borrowed from Amer- 
ican collections, and “Art under the 
Turkish Republic,” an exhibition of the 
Mosaics of Hagia Sofia in Constanti- 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILey 
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Museum of Modern Art announces an 
exhibition of the work of a dozen Cuban 
artists, selected by José Gémez Sicre, 
Cuban art critic, and Alfred Barr, of 
the Museum’s staff. . . . The firm of 
Peikin plans an exhibition of Hungar- 
ian paintings in the 2nd floor galleries 
of the Gotham Hotel, recently vacated 
by the Grand Central Galleries. Ad. 
mission of $1 on March 2, will go 
to the American Red Cross 1944 War 
Fund of Greater New York. Nicholas 
Roosevelt, former U. S. Minister to 
Hungary, has written the foreword to 
the Peipin Gallery catalogue. 
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Gestation-F ormation 

Formal developments in modern art 
from 1910 are traced in a 3-room ex- 
hibition by Karl Nierendorf, who has 
hung in progression, examples of artists 
represented from time to time in his 
gallery. The progression is based upon 
a “thread-like joining,” to use his own 
words, “of varied phases and approaches 
toward creating.” Vision grows into 
crystalization: Gestation to Formation, 
the title given the show. 

First picture shown is a painting by 
Conrad Albrizio called Synopsis, cer- 
tainly a spontaneous creation of fierce 
whites overlying reds and blues of 
church-window intensity. It is, in a 
way, the key piece for it could as well 
be the last shown, forming as it does 
(to my sight), a head of Christ crowned 
with thorns. On either side of Synopsis 
appear: Evaluation of Space, a mono 
print by Harry Bertoia in which sharp 
peaks, nearly black, break with exact 
decision the lighter areas of the pic 
ture, an Improvisation by Kandinsky, 
an Etude by Albers, and then Klee’s 
Will It Be a Girl?, an embryonic ex 
pression which is certainly squarely in 
the stream of the “gestation” term se 
lected for this exhibition. 

Gliding along the visionary tracts of 
Kandinsky, Picasso and de Diego, one 
comes to the first real and recognizable 
forms: Pine Tree by Klee, and Tree by 
Mondrian, an oil made in 1910 before 
the late artist became repelled by curv 
ing lines and refused to look any more 
at trees. Scharl, Juan Gris, Kurt Selig- 
mann in a vital design, Charles Demuth 
in an unusual collage using samples of 
ladies’ silks; Leger in a 1931 Paysage, 
bold in design, restrained in color. .. 
Franz Marc’s big oil, Stables, with 
multi-colored horses, marks a_ point 
from which the selections become more 
and more innocent of natural form, 
reaching a climax of non-objectivity 
Klee’s study of squares in strong sober 
colors called New Harmony. 
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French Drawings, Pastels ; 

An interlude midst two dramati¢ 
drawings shows—the Modern’s Moder 
Drawings, and Wildenstein Gallery's 
Clouet to Degas show of pastels—is the 
little show at the Carstairs Gallery ™ 
which watercolor, pastel, and the pel 
cil are used effectively by Pissaf™, 
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anne, Degas, Jongkind, Boudin, etc. 
e group continues to March 22. 

Except for two large Segonzac water- 
lors of trees and a bay, and a gen- 
srous-sized Degas pastel of a generous- 
sized girl dressing after her outdoor 
tub bath, the exhibits are mainly mod- 
est in size, a fact that does not detract 
from the two little Pissarro water- 
colors, nor the rosy Renoir landscape, 
the Boudin beach scene at Trouville, 
Cézanne’s landscape and his still life. 
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Daughter of Chagall 


An exhibition of small paintings by 
Ida Gordey at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries during February was an affair of 
most unusual aspect, and one which 
as, for me, an odd experience. There 
were 19 timorous expressions in oil, 
each containing some little patch of 
real color but all of them having a 
large amount of neutral-colored back- 
ground, so close in tone to the linen- 
colored gallery walls, as to leave the 
color spots and figures quite isolated. 

They seemed French in some slight 
association of ideas; but looked more 
like the untaught expressions Ameri- 
fans are so fond of showing—and are 
just as apt to forget, once enjoyment 
of the quaint in art is satisfied. I liked 
one painting very much, one done in 
1937, called Twin Beds—Finland. 

It gave me something of a turn to 
read in the catalog, after leaving the 
show, that Ida Gordey is “a very young 
lady” and the daughter of Marc Chagall. 
Lionello Venturi had written these pro- 
gram notes and it is clear he is far 
better acquainted with the artist’s work 
than I have had opportunity to be. 
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Falkenstein’s Woodwork 


An artist from California, who ex- 
hibits under the name of Falkenstein, 
is showing wood sculptures (I guess 
they are so classified) at the Bonestell 
Gallery in New York thru Feb. 26. 

The young woman works with a band 
saw, @ sand blasting machine, wood- 
carving tools; and heavy members of 
walnut, slabs of mahogany, maple posts, 
eedar planks, and a small amount of 
terra cotta. With such equipment and 
materials, she expends no small amount 
of muscle and will to fashion modern- 
Style constructions to stand, lie, or 
hang in modern interiors. Most of them 
have the property of being assembleable 
in several different ways. One wonders 
if the project was a sort of therapeutic 
undertaking, originally. Certainly they 
would serve a purpose for nervous- 
handed people who could find some tac- 
tile pleasure in slipping apart the nice- 
ly fitted and waxy-surfaced cutouts, 
and in trying out effects of balance 
by re-arranging their positions. 

The shapes are abstractions, mainly. 
Some come close to suggesting uses, 
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but the artist is inclined to see them as 
decorations. And has even re-done a 
baseball bat and three ax handles, ele- 
vating them from their role of utili- 
tarianism to a position of ‘leisure and 
artistic implication. 


Dorothea Hale 


Fifteen paintings by Dorothea Hale 
at the Pinacotheca introduce a new 
talent. They are quiet, low-keyed, deal- 
ing in more gradations of warm neu- 
trals than often come together, yet cre- 
ating a scene of richness, due to the 
endless patterns she makes of land- 
scape that ranges from high mountain 
peaks to low-lying creeks. 

Her Rocky Proposition is a moun- 
tainous formation in which all stratas 
appear tilted so that their corrosions 
form rocky staircases going off in all 
directions; Gull Island lends itself well 
to her intellectual translation of an 
unsual scene. She achieves atmosphere 
in this one by studying, and recording 
with a rare exactness, the color of the 
shadow on the sides of certain rocks. 
Some of her painting is very cold: 
Mountains I, and Cows May Safely 
Graze. This may be only Bostonian re- 
straint exemplifying itself occasionally, 
for her imagination is unbridled, her 
poesy and selectivity constantly in evi- 
dence. 


Harriet Fitzgerald 

Harriet Fitzgerald, in an exhibition 
of 17 oil paintings at the Barzansky 
Galleries through March 4, shows land- 
scapes of sea and field, and several 
studies of Negroes, no doubt painted in 
her own locality, Danville, Virginia. 

Her largest, and by all odds most in- 
teresting picture, is of Tommy, a Negro 
youth, who is seated awkwardly be- 
tween a shelf of books and a janitor’s 
broom.. His bare black arms, sharp 
elbows, and expressive hands are used 
for interesting angular pattern in a 
well-designed canvas. There is Fran- 
cena, whose head has been studied with 
possible portrait intention; little Dor- 
othy Ann before a spray of southern 
magnolias; Mary Ellen, starchy and 
pert. In landscape, Miss Fitzgerald fares 
not nearly so well, due to a lack of 
abandon to, or very real participation 
in, the scenes depicted. 


Earle Goodenow 

You will find young Earle Goodenow’s 
self portrait among the 22 oils he ex- 
hibits at the Ferargil Galleries and 
it may give a clue to the unusual tone 
of this exhibition. He has painted many 
figure subjects, several still lifes, a 
Dream (which is of love of a some- 
what unearthly kind and is not a se- 
ductive picture), and he has painted 
a Temptation, a garden scene with two 
youthful figures, one of which is Adam, 
we take it. There is a strong strain, 
in the figure subjects of young women 
in interestingly detailed costumes, and 
in two portraits of men, of Early Amer- 
ican homage. The Reverend M. and The 
Patriarch seem patterned on Ralph 
Earl, or any of our colonial portrait 
painters, and do come off as such, in 
an amusing way. But his portrait of 
' Abraham Lincoln is not funny. He has 
made a pretty-faced little puppet of 
the great man and there seems no 
point to it, 


The Art Students’ League 


NEW YORK 


presents 


“Veterans Scholarships Exhibition” 


Over 300 artists dre donating 50% 
of the proceeds from sales of their 
works toward scholarships for ex- 
servicemen and women. The exhibi- 
tion will be held at the galleries of 
215 West 57th Street, February 20th 
the American Fine Arts Society, 
through March 11th. 
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XVilith and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





>—— SCHONEMAN——_, 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 
65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


| MODERN FRAMES OF 
DISTINCTION 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Available 





TRIAL OFFER 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


------ ORDER NOW---=== 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your 
TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 











William H. Singer, Jr.: OPSOMER 


Singer Dies 

WILLIAM HENRY SINGER, JR., noted 
American expatriate painter, died some- 
time around Christmas at Olden, Nor- 
way, according to word received from 
the Norwegian Ambassador by Lynn K. 
Brugh of Hagerstown, Maryland, neph- 
ew of the artist. Mr. Singer, who was 
76, had lived and worked in Norway 
and Holland since 1904, returning to his 
native land occasionally to exhibit his 
impressionistic landscapes, According to 
Mr. William Howard, director of the 
Frans Buffa Galleries, only sparce news 
of Singer had come out of Europe 
since the Germans invaded Norway and 
took over the beautiful home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Singer as headquarters for a 
Nazi district commandant. No details 
of his death are available. 

Mr. Singer, son of a wealthy Pitts- 
burgh steel family, was by every in- 
stinct an artist and philanthropist, one 
who believed that monetary power 
should be turned to the benefit of his 
fellows, and that the call of beauty is 
stronger than the mundane demands of 
business. He was generous in helping 
the people of his beloved Norway, and 
King Haakon honored him with the 
Cross of the Royal Order of St. Olaf. 
In America, Mr. Singer’s most impor- 
tant gesture was the founding in 1930 
of the Washington County Art Museum 
in Hagerstown, birthplace of his wife. 
To this municipal institution, he gave 
an important collection of paintings and 
sculpture; other gifts were “frozen” by 
the Germans in Holland. 

While Mr. Singer’s wealth was both 
an aid and a handicap to his artistic 
career, he succeeded in attaining inter- 
national standing as a landscape paint- 
er. Writes John Richard Craft, director 
of the Washington County Museum: 
“Singer’s exhibitions carried the beau- 
ty and charm of Norway through the 
galleries on two continents. An objec- 
tive and harmonious contemplation of 
nature enabled him, with his luminous- 
ly painted canvases, to re-create in art 
the thousand rays of Northern lights. 
He portrayed with emotion and rhythm 
the play of light during the different 
seasons of the year, and his pure colors 
give us the quiet satisfaction which his 
spirit sought. 

“The concentration upon the Nor- 





wegian scene enabled him to record ¢ 
magical beauty and dreamy silence, th 
solitude and solemnity, which he ey, 
perienced in the Northern spaces. Hig} 
paintings are the inborn expression fff 
a quiet and contemplative man w iy 
expresses the wonders of nature withi 
out abusing them. 

; 

i 





| 
“Singer’s technique has been com | 
pared to that of Segantini, Monet an@ll 
Signac. The thinly painted colors am 
applied in pure touches, characteristfl 
of the ‘plein-air’ school. Certainly hig} 
paintings of Norway wrap that count 
in an atmosphere of poetry that cay 
only be likened to Monet, lacking on 
the climatic sparkle of France, pb 
partaking of the same spirit of idealidl 
zation.” 


Fecund Milton Avery] 


MILTON AVERY, now holding an exhisl 
bition of his paintings at the gallery 
of Paul Rosenberg, is an artist of greaf 
fecundity of invention; pictorial ides 
apparently come to him in swarms, ag 
it were. He evidently sets them down 
swiftly, his swirling brush hardly lifted 
from one canvas before another work 
is on its way. His ideas are original} 
and arresting; they would be more ef-#f 
fective if he would take time to def 
velop them soundly. We can only get 
the artist’s conception through his#f 
language of design, color pattern andi 
line. 

There is little evenness in Avery’s tex 
tures or design, just as there is ofte 
a lack of balance in his color patte 
although he uses broad areas of colo 
decoratively. As for local color, we all 
know that the grass is green and theg 
sky blue, so the artist need not be in- 
sistent upon these accepted facts. No 
need it be troubling if he chooses to 
paint faces red or green, if his deco- 
rative scheme is bettered by this di- 
gression from nature. The only con- 
fusion in much of the work is its lack 
of clarity, its avoidance of making the 
artist’s intention appreciable. In Seated 
Girl with Basket, for example, (inc 
dentally, she is not seated at all) the 
dark tones of the upper part of the 
canvas and the vagueness of color in 
the lower half produce a_ bewildering 
impression, 

Avery is an accomplished artist. There 
are some fine passages of painting in 
all of his works, as well as the impres- 
sion of a vividness of personal emotion. 
Oxcart Blue Sea, Artist’s Daughter By 
the Sea are. different and appealing 
facets of his work. Moreover, there is 
an immediate imaginative appeal in all 
of his canvases. The exhibition con- 
tinues until March 11. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 

















Prints by Elder Americans 


The National Arts Club is featuring 
an exhibition entitled ‘‘Studies by 
American Masters” through March 16. 
The 200 prints shown were selected 
from the collection of the Cooper Union 
Museum for Arts and Decorations, the 
largest number of which are by Wi 
low Homer, Walter Clark, Robert Blum, 
and Edward Church. Other artists rep 
resented are Thomas Moran, Walter 
Shirlaw, Samuel Coleman, Howar 
Butler, Homer Martin, Carol Beckwi 
William Chase and Daniel Huntingtom 
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MANET TO PICASSO 


STILL LIFE EXHIBITION 


For the Benefit of 
The Children’s Aid Society 


March 8th to 3lst 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
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GOTHIC » RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Public Auction Sale 
March 16 at 8:15 p.m. 
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An Important Collection of 


FRENCH MODERN 
AND OTHER 


PAINTINGS 


ALL FROM 
PRIVATE OWNERS 


Including Estate of the Late 


POTTER PALMER, cuicaco 
AN. Y. PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
HUGO PERLS, new yorx 





























Eighty-seven catalogue lots of 
exceptional quality and char- 
acter including an outstand- 
ing Manet pastel: three fine 
works by Renoir; two works 
by Derain including Nature 
Morte aux Raisins; three can- 
vases by Monet; a superb 
Seurat drawing: four splen- 
did works by Degas including 
La Danseuse Fatiguée; a still- 
life painting and a water- 
color landscape by Cézanne; 
a flower painting by Matisse; 
Nature Morte by Gauguin 
and a flower subject and an 
interior by Van Gogh: two 
drawings by Daumier and 
other works by other French 
Moderns and XIX century 
artists. 



























On Exhibition From 
Saturday, March 11 







A limited number of illustrated 
catalogues available for prospective 
bidders, price $1.00 each. 



















Jeune Femme Accoudee: MARY 
CassaTT. In Potter Palmer Sale 


Potter Palmer Sale 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT GRouP of 19th and 
20th century paintings from several 
distinguished private collections, in- 
cluding that of the late Potter Palmer, 
Chicago capitalist, clubman and art 
connoisseur, will be sold at auction at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the eve- 
ning of March 16. 

Of the three Renoirs to be sold, 
Téte de Jeune Fille was once in the 
collection of the Prince de Wagram in 
Paris, and La Tour des Quatre Ser- 
gents, La Rochelle was in the Gangnat 
collection; Enfant en Bleu was painted 
in 1885. Van Gogh’s Glaieuls once be- 
longed to V. W. Van Gogh of Amster- 
dam and was exhibited in that city as 
well as at the Kleykamp Gallery of Art 
in The Hague, and in the 1937 Van 
Gogh exhibition in Paris; his Femme 
a VAtre, showing a peasant woman 
seated beside a low stove, was included 
in the 1905 Paris Exposition Retrospec- 
tive du Salon des Dantas; Manet’s La 
Fillette au Chapeau de Paille was for- 
merly in the collection of Théodore 
Duret and J. B. Faure in Paris. 

Degas is represented by his much 
exhibited La Danseuse Fatiguée, Achille 
de Gas, a full-length portrait of his 
brother, and Téte de Jeune Femme 
(said to be the artist’s sister) that once 
belonged to the Duc de Trevise and the 
Comte de la Monneraye du Fife. Paint- 
ings by Monet include several Giverny 
subjects; Gauguin’s Nature Mort was 
in the collection of Arthur B, Davies. 

Other modern paintings include Villa 
Bleue, Nice and Fleurs by Matisse, 
three charming portraits by Mary Cas- 
satt, and work by Cézanne, Seurat, For- 
ain, Bonnard, Dufy, Pissarro, Modi- 
gliani, Morisot, Daumier and Derain. 

Notable among the 19th century 
paintings are Landscape with Amor and 
Prairies sur le Bord de la Scarpe by 
‘Corot, Cazin’s Hagar and Ishmael and 
Etang en Picardie, Diaz de la Pefa’s 
Il Decamerone, Courbet’s Puit Noir, Or- 

nans and La Source du Doules, Boudin’s 
La Plage, Deauville, works by Daubigny, 
Zuloago, and Shall I Tell Your Fortune 
by Winslow Homer. 

The exhibition is from March 11. 





March 2, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
leries; from a Midwestern Educational 
tution: Paintings. Includes work by 
sionists and other 19th century French 
ists; Flemish and Italian Renaissance 
other schools. Now on exhibition. 

March 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday af 
Kende Galleries of Gimbel Brothers, Jay & 
Mansion Annex: property of Mrs. Charles 
Smylie, Mrs. Mary Halloran, and others: 
ings, Russian Ikons, Porcelains, and Dee 
tive Objects. Silver. Now on exhibition, 

March 4, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet ¢ 
leries; property of Horatio S. Shonnard: 
niture. Queen Anne walnut and lacquer 
18th century mahogany furniture, ing 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Adam 
Crystal lustre wall sconces. Georgian 
linens and laces. Removed from Harrietta Man. 
sion near Charleston, South Carolina. Now @ 
exhibition. 

March 7, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
leries; from the estate of Pierre Lorillard, Jr: 
Sporting prints. Books on horses. Racing ti 
Phies. Saddles, ete. Exhibition from March 4 

March 8 and 9, Wednesday and Thursday em 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Bloch et g 
Etchings and Engravings. -Old and modern 
masters including a large collection by Rem 
brandt; examples by Diirer, Whistler, Hades, 
Zorn, Meryon, Schongauer and others. Exhih- 
tion from March 3. 

March 8, 9, 10 and 11, Wednesday through Sai. 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Tun- 
ovsky et al: Period furniture and compleme. 
tary decorations. Exhibition from March 4. 

March 13. Monday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Ga. 
leries; from an Eastern Educational Instity. 
tion: Books. Early American imprints, history 
and law books. Books of the American Revoly- 
tion. Charter of the City of New York printed 
by Zenger. 1735, and the Charter of Columbis 
University, 1754, and other historical work, 
Exhibition from March 9. 

March 14, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; Drum-Dowling et al: Books. Californiam, 
First editions. Autograph letters. Napoleonam. 
English literature and other books. Exhibitio 
from March 9. 

March 16, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Ga- 
leries; Eastern Museum et al: Chinese Por 
celains. Porcelains of the Ming and Ch'iag 
dynasties. Chinese semi-precious mineral catr- 
ings. Collection of snuff bottles. Chinese ani 
Tibetan bronzes. Persian and Indian minis 
tures. Small Cypriote sculptures. Greek ani 
Roman coins. Cameos and other antiquities. By 
hibition from March 11. 

March 16, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries; Potter Palmer et al: Paintings. Modem 
French works by Manet, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Matisse, Seurat, Degas, Cézanne, Derain, Bor 
nard, Utrillo, Dufy, Mary Cassatt, Forais, 
Modigliani, Pissarro, Morisot, and Chagall 
Also included are three drawings by Daumie, 
three paintings by Monet, work by Delacroit, 
Boudin, Pascin, de Chavannes, Corot, Casin, ‘ 
Diaz, Courbet, and Daubigny. Exhibition from “ 
March 11. $ 


The Auction Mart ! 



























































Paintings 

Utrillo: Saint Bernard (Ain) (P-B, Lieber- 
man) Dr. Paul Somlo na 

Brancusi: Mile. Pogany, bronze (P-B, 
erman) Chas. Hellmich  ...............ccc.ss:+eee 

Viaminck: Le Lac (P-B, Lieberman) Private 


$1,650 








NOE | aca cicesssssincdssicireenascvrehiseceg 1.100 
Viaminck: La Neige (P-B, Lieberman) 

MAIER > DORIIEE is casiciecekccnssnssscsibiecieciescoee 1,10 ! 
Utrillo: L’Eglise (P-B, Lieberman) Charles 

ION scctdecesascpdncasdhaktscientintaaicesvckennsia 1,000 
Epstein: Marchesa Casati, bronze (P-B, 

Lieberman) H. E. Russell, Agt. ........... 
Tait: Set of three paintings of ducks (P-B. ‘ 

Blackman et al) M. A. Linah, Agt. .... L# 
Harpignes: The Maritime Alps (P-B. Kel- . 

ley et al) Edwin Clark ...............:::csssseeee 3,10 
Tiepolo: La Beata Luduina (P-B, Kelley 

et al) Donald Gabhor ..................:--ss00 3,000 
Romney: Mr. Cross of Clifton, Bristol (P-B. ‘ 

Kelley et al) M. A. Linah, Agt. ............ 24 | 
Corot: En Provence (P-B, Kelley et al) : 


FJohn Nicholson  .............cccccccecceesseeesessoneee 
Maes: Portrait of a Lady (P-B, Kelley et al) 


Res io! ORIN ARS vectndapscecsesec.o ogee 1,108 
Boudin: Le Vieux Bassin, Fecamp (P-B. ' 
Kelley et al) Private Collector sco 
Furniture 
Six Chippendale carved mahogany side 









chairs (P-B, Blackman et al) W. Colson 
Leigh $1. 

Early Georgian shell-carved mahogany claw- 
and-ball foot armchair (P-B, Blackman 
et al) L. J. Marion .............ccccscee-esesenenet 

Set of Hepplewhite carved mahogany shield- 
back dining chairs (P-B, Blackburn et al) 
Henry I. Christal  .............ccccccosee-ssseenennone 
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Bringing in the Captives: 
CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL 


Americana at Kende 


A croup of 19th and 20th century 
American paintings will form one of 
the most interesting parts of the auc- 
tion to be held at the Jay Gould Annex 
of Kende Galleries of Gimbel Brothers 
on the afternoons of March 3rd and 4th. 

E. L. Henry is represented by Winter 
in the Country and Mrs. Ludas in her 
Colonial Kitchen, Thomas Birch by an 
early Pennsylvania landscape. Charles 
M. Russell’s Attack on the Wagon 
Train, Schreyvogel’s Bringing in the 
Captives, genre paintings by William 


IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 


Mount, and a life-sized half-length pas- 
tel portrait of Lord Cornwallis by Sam- 
uel Coats are also notable among the 
Americana. Other 19th and 20th cen- 
tury canvases include Ryder’s small 
Adrift, work by Homer Martin, and 
portraits by Bellows and Pascin. Euro- 
pean paintings include work by Spanish 
Sorolla, Polish Kowalsky, and Norwe- 
gian Rasmussen, 

A collection of 29 Russian ikons are 
largely from the Pomorski, Moscow and 
Novgorod schools and date from the 
16th to the 19th centuries. 

Among the silver to be sold is a mug 
fashioned by the 17th century Boston 
silversmith, Benjamin Burt, and pre- 
sented to Nathaniel Giddings for his 
services in the French and Indian wars, 
as well as some large silver and silver 
gilt table services. A French silver gilt 
traveling set, inset with Sévres porce- 
lain plaques, is encased in a rosewood 
box with bronze mountings. The porce- 
lains include a bust of Madame Re- 
camier as a child by Houdon. 

The exhibition for this sale, which 
consists of property from Mrs. Charles 
A. Smylie, Mrs. Mary Halloran of New 
York, and others, begins on Feb. 29. 


Boston Watercolorists 


Boston, Mass.: The New England 
landscape inevitably dominates the 55th 
Annual of the Boston Society of Water- 
color Painters, on view at the Robert 
Vose Galleries through Mar. 4. Familiar 
exhibitors submitted the usual assort- 
ment of Gloucester fishermen, Maine 
mountains, August symphonies and 
snow-piled lanes, together with bird 
life and floral exuberancies. In addi- 
tion, many of the artists have painted 
their friends’ cottages and, with the 
emphasis in most of the paintings on 
warmer seasons, it all adds up to a 
refreshing experience for frostbitten 
visitors. 

Forrest Orr alone among the 12 ex- 
hibitors presents city scenes, First 
Snow, Boston Common; Beacon Street; 
Public Garden; and Dead End Street, all 
painted with an unerring eye for the 
mood and color of Boston. 

Among the outstanding landscapes 
are Charles Curtis Allen’s softly-indi- 
cated Apple Trees and Cabbages; Sears 
Gallagher’s crisp Maine Coast and rich- 
ly colored Mt. Monadnock; Glenn Mac- 
Nutt’s spirited After the Storm and 
Down East; Charles H. Richert’s After- 
noon on the Concord; W. Harry Smith’s 
charming Blue Sea and Flowers; Harry 
Spier’s heavy gouache, August Pas- 
toral; Harry Sutton, Jr.’s Summer 
Road; William Jewell’s strong Garden- 
er’s Tree; Lovering Hathaway’s Bassett 
House, Sandwich; Viadimir Pavlovsky’s 
fresh Boats at Rest; William J. Kaula’s 
Winter Afternoon and Thomas R. Cur- 
tin’s Village Stream. 

Philip L. Martin’s three landscapes 
have an illustrative charm and Polly 
Nordell shows four excellent flower 
studies. Dwight Blaney, who died here 
last month at the age of 88, is repre- 
sented by two fine examples. 

Depicting bird life are Frank W. Ben- 
son, who paints birds in action and 
Charles E, Heil, who paints them with 
loving detail. Otis Philbrick’s Picture 
Book is a warm rich study in pastel. 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 
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GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL 


BROTHERS 
EXHIBITION 


from 
TUESDAY, FEB. 29 
AT THE 
JAY GOULD MANSION 
579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 
OIL PAINTINGS 
of Many Schools 
RUSSIAN IKONS 
Sterling Silver 
PORCELAINS 
DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS 


property of 
Mrs. Charles A. Smylie 
Mrs. Mary Halloran 

New York City 


and others 
Sold by order of the owners 
PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
Friday and Saturday, 
March 3 and 4, at 2 p. m. 
Illustrated Catalogue 25¢ 


ET 


Sales conducted by 
A. N. Bade and L. A. Craco 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


Watercolors by 


Dorothy Sklar Phillips 


March 6-18 


STUDIO GUILD GALLERY 


130 West 57th Street © New York 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


National Shows 


Atlanta, Ga. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, SCULP- 
TURE AND PRINTS BY NEGRO ART- 
ISTS. April 2-30. Atlanta University. 
Prizes totalling $1,400. Entry cards due 
March 25. Work due March 27. For fur- 
ther information address: Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Indiana, Pa. 

FIRST ANNUAL CO-OPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. April 15-May 15. For all art- 
ists in America. Medium: oil. $350 pur- 
chase prize. Fee: $1 entitles artist to sub- 
mit 1 to 4 entries. Entry cards due May 1: 
work, May 10. Orval Kipp. Director, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 
3RD ANNUAL PRINT AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. May i1-June 1. Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery. Open to American art- 
ists. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards available 
March 1, due April 20. Work due April 25. 
Norman Chamberlain, Director, c/o Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Newport, R. I. 


33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July 


1-23. Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, small sculpture, watercolor, 
pastel, drawing, prints. Entry cards due 
June 10. Work due June 17. For further 


information write the Art Association of 
Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


New York, N. Y. 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS, 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Award for 1943-44. Open to stu- 
dents 7-12 grades. Media: all. Cash prizes. 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Mar. 28- 
Apr. 25. National Academy Galleries. Open 
to all artists. Jury of selection meets Mar. 
9, 10. Prizes. Work due Mar. 6, 7. For en- 
try blanks and further information ad- 
dress: Secretary, National Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
GRAPHIC ARTS & ARCHITECTURE. 
May 2$-June 18. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. 


Quality Since 1853 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


e Pure 
e@ Brilliant 
@ Reliable 


Entry cards due Apr. 3; work due Apr. 
10. For further information address: Sec- 
retary, National Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
52ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 


ARTISTS. April 10-May 1. American Fine 
Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57th St. Open to 
members of Nat’l Ass’n of Women Artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due April 1. For fur- 
ther information write: Miss Josephine 
Droege, c/o Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SILK SCREEN GROUP. 
May 10-31. Norlyst Gallery. Open to mem- 
bers for prints produced since May, 1943. 
Work due Apr. 21. For further informa- 
tion write: Secretary, The Silk Screen 
Group, 96 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. April 30-May 3. 
lumbia Studio. Media: all paintings and 
sculpture. Original work done in the last 
two years and not previously exhibited in 
any National Exhibition of Pen Women. 
Awards. Entry fee $1.00. Send work to 
Security Storage Co., 1140 15th Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C., not later than 
April 20. For further information write 
Mrs. George G. Gaydash, National Chair- 
man, 1306 i8th Northwest, Washington, 
B.. <. 


NA- 
PEN 
District of Co- 


1944 J. & E. R. PENNELL PURCHASE 
PRIZE EXHIBITION. May 1-July 1. Li- 
brary of Congress. Open to all graphic 
artists. Media: hand made prints in black 
and white or color issued since March 1, 
1943. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due March 15. Work due March 30. For 
further information address Alice Lee 
Parker, Acting Chief, Division of Fine 
Arts, The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Regional Shows 


Albany, N. Y. 

STH REGIONAL EXHIBIT OF ARTISTS 
OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 26-June 
3. Albany Institute of History and Art. 
Open to artists living within a 100 mile 
radius of Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, pastel. Purchase prize. Jury. 
Entries due April 15. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


29TH ANNUAL OF THE B’KLYN SO- 
CIETY OF ARTISTS. Apr. 5-May 7. 
B’klyn. Museum. Open to artists living 
and/or teaching in B’klyn. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, black & white. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes. No entry cards. Work 
due Mar. 20-22. Write John I. H. Baur, 
Curator of Paintings & Sculpture, Brook- 
lyn eo. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 


TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


DRAWING INKS 
ARTISTS’ MATERALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 









Dallas, Texas 


15TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS 
March 26-April 30. Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to residents of Dallas 
County. All media. No fee. Jury. Prizeg 
Work due March 11. For entry blanks 
and information address: Jerry Bywate 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, 
Texas. 


24TH ANNUAL SOUTHERN STATES ART 
LEAGUE EXHIBITION. May 7-June ¢ 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Open to 
Southern artists who are members of the 
League. All media. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
April 15. For information address: Migs 
Ethel Hutson, Secy., S.S.A.L., 7321 Panola 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


Decatur, Ill. 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS ARTISTS. April 24-May 23. 
Decatur Art Institute. Open to artists liy- 
ing within a radius of 150 miles. Media: 
oil, watercolor, print, drawing. Jury. $159 
in prizes. Entry cards and work due April 
1 to 15. For further information and 
blanks address: Mrs. Louis Chodat, Secre- 
tary, Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, I, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 23-May 
28. Los Angeles County Museum. Open to 
artists residing in Los Angeles or within 
a hundred mile radius. Media: oil, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, textiles, metal work, leather 
work, wood carving. Jury to be selected 
by the exhibiting artists. Prizes to be 
determined. Entry cards, work due April 


18. Write James Normile, c/o Los An- 
geles County Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


31ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WIS 
ART. Apr. 8-May 7. Milwaukee Art Inst 
Open to legal residents of Wis. Media: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, sculpture. Jury. 
$200 in prizes; $400 in purchase prizes, 
Entry cards, works due Mar. 29. Write 
Miss Polly Coan, Milwaukee Art Institute, 
772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


4TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF THE 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. 
May 28-June 24. Montgomery Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all artists. Fee $1.00 
for non-members. Artists in the armed 
forces exempt. Jury. War bond and cash 
prizes, gold medal. Work due May 3. For 
further information address Joseph Ma- 


rino-Merlo, Department of Applied Art, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


6TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW. Apr. 2 
May 27. Fine Arts Center. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia. Me 
dia: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Mar. 


Providence, R. I. 
48TH ANNUAL PROVIDENCE WATER- 
COLOR CLUB. Mar. 28-Apr. 9. Providence 
Art Club. Media: watercolor, pastel, and 
print. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards, works 
due Mar. 18. Write Mr. Henry J.. Peck, 
673 Main St., Warren, R. I. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY RHODE ISLAND ART. Apr. ? 
30. Museum of Art. Open to residents of 
state. Media: oil. drawing, watercolor, pas- 
tel, print, sculpture. Jury. Entry cards 
work due Mar. 15, 1944. For further im- 
formation address: Gordon Washburn, Di- 
rector, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRING MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. May 1+ 
28. George Walter Vincent Smith Art Mu 
seum. Open to members only. Membership 
fee $3.00 per year. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints, drawings, sculpture. Popular prize. 
Dates for receiving entries: May 8-10 in- 
clusive. For further information address: 
Mabel E. Ross, Secretary, 4 Benton Place, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


Springfield, Mo. 

14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Springfield 
Art Museum. Open to residents of = 
souri and neighboring states. Media: all. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due March 15. 
Works due March 20. For information 
write Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Gen Set» 
Springfield Art Museum. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 1-May 31. Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter. Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media: 
oils, watercolor, print. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Fee: 50c per entry. Not more than two 
entries in any one medium by the 
artist. Work due April 25. Forms may 
obtained from Philbrook Art Center. 
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On November. 23, 1942, we inserted the following ad- 
yertisement in the newspapers. ‘The thoughts expressed 
in it are even more important today than they were 
when first published. 


MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak 
the only language 
















the Axis understands: 












THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


|| BUY WAR BONDS 


INFERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


s 
ue April 
Los An- 


Auden Vasrmbeod 


by Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 
Scotch, 1756-1823 
certified by G. Grant Muller 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Floor 
33rd Street and Broadway New York 


al es SMOASTC eos 








20 ron incu Tube 


ALL COLOURS 
Half Pans $135per dozen 









March ‘a These fine colours 
Gen Sec, are available again 
in three inch tubes 


WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Wien Square ¥ West, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 
rt Digest {March 1, 1944 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger, 
Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 





Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, carteon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, [l- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 
Courses. Write fer infermation—College credits 
transferable. 


4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 





School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
designing. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 

1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, IntEr1or Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMmeErciaAL Art. Pus. Scutoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Harotp L. Butrer, Dean Syracuse. N. Y. 








TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


WINTER TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
OLDER PEOPLE’S, LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT 
SKETCH CLASSES. CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUC- 
TION ILLUSTRATION. ENTER ANY TIME. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


The ao 
Uf ChUCHEO © 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. Industria) 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration 
Dress Construction, Dess Design. War Courses: Occupational 
Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. 65th year. Summer School, June 26. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 
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O’Keeffe’s Best 


GeorciA O’KEEFFE, now exhibiting 
paintings at An American Place, has 
brought back from her summer’s so- 
journ in the desert the best group of 
canvases that she has ever shown. It 
includes landscapes, flower pieces and, 
of course, bones. Not the familiar ani- 
mal heads strewing the desert sands, 
which she has often painted, but the 
huge pelvis bones of these animals 
bleached and desiccated into a remark- 
able texture. The curious shapes of 
these bones have served the artist as 
motives for interesting designs of great 
diversity. The most impressive of these 
paintings is Pelvis With the Distance, 
in which through an irregular oval of 
the pelvic structure a deep, dazzling 
blue sky is seen, producing a strange 
effect of an infinity of space. 

There are some tree subjects, twisted, 
old trunks set against acid greens of 
verdure that suggest that the artist 
stepped into another and less austere 
world than the arid reaches of desert 
bleakness to set the warmth and vivid- 
ness of these colorful scenes. 

Miss O’Keeffe’s accomplishment as 
a painter need hardly be enlarged upon 
now, for it has long been appreciated. 
The purity of her color and the in- 
dividual handling of matiere that has 
always distinguished her work, as well 
as her highly personal designs, never 
fail her. She is not only a gifted painter, 
but a markedly original one. In this 
current exhibition, The Block Place, 
which is not black at all, but a subtle 
play of neutral colors building up the 
solidity of massive forms, would alone 
establish her distinction as an artist. 
The exhibition continues through 
March 11. 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Miss Willson & Others 


IN A LARGE (67 catalogued items) ex- 
hibition of American .primitive water- 
colors at the Harry Stone Gallery, one 
Miss Willson holds the spotlight and 
place of honor with 27 watercolors of 
her own making. (Thru Mar. 11). 

A contemporary letter signed “An 
Admirer of Art,” which accompanied 
her portfolio of watercolors, tells us 
something of this extraordinary lady 
who worked during the early part of 
the 19th century. To quote: “The art- 
ist, Miss Willson, and her friend Miss 
Brundage, came from one of the east- 
ern states (sic) and made their home 
in the town of Greenville, Green County, 
New York. They bought a few acres of 
land and built, or formed their house, 
made of logs, on the land. There they re- 
sided for many years. This one planted, 
gathered in, and reaped, while the other 
made pictures which she sold to the 
farmers and others as rare and unique 
‘works of art.’” 

Certainly Miss Willson had an un- 
inhibited imagination and power of in- 





pe SCMUOL OF THE 


WORCESTER ART 


vention—in character for one who chose 
such an unconventional way of life de 
spite her sex and period. Her bold de. 
signs and color, sometimes illustrative 
sometimes nearly abstract, were no 
product of the fashionable seminaries 
where painting (on paper, velvet op 
china) was part of the repertoire taught 
“accomplished” young ladies. 









likene 
The rest of the exhibition is groupeq§ °* 
under the headings of landscapes, sti} §—-7"" 


life, figure pieces and local scenes 
Mourning pieces of figures and willows 
drooping over headstones are offset by 
gay family outings. A large, meticulous 
View of the St. Lawrence keeps com- 
pany with a pastoral scene of surrealist 
invention and arrangement. And fur. 
ther, the show contains plenty of fun 
making—some of it intentional on the 
part of the artists, some not.—J, G, 


121M 
Plea 














From Hawaii 


WATERCOLORS of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, by Fred Oman are on view at 
the Morton Galleries until March 4 
The artist, contrary to most painter 
concerned with exotic subjects, doe 
not appear to be interested in dazzling 
the beholder with lavishness of color 
and patterns of flashing light planes: 

It is not so much the strangeness of 
the scenes as the familiarity of the pre 
sentments of yachts riding at anchor, 
little coves with beached boats drawn 
up under the shade of great tree bole 
and even some of the pictures of streets 
and houses that surprise the observer. 
For, although Oman does concentrate 
in a degree on the hybrid architecture 
of mingled Eastern and Western types 
in this locale, he sets down a simplified, 
direct record of his keen observation. 

Only in one instance, Impression of 
Kawaihan Church and Graveyard, does 
an emotional note contrast with his 
usual detached sincerity of close fidel- 
ity to the thing seen. Yet many of 
his landscapes, while devoid of theat- | ®egis 
rical enhancements, do produce a sense 
of place that is arresting, such @ 
Shore Line and Koolan Mountains, 4 
finely integrated design with glowing 
color harmonizing, but not subduing, 
the beauty of the luminous sky. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ann Ryan Exhibits 


Ann Ryan is holding, until March 4 
an exhibition of paintings at the Mar 
quie Gallery. From the two rooms of her 
work, the artist gives the impression 
of going in several directions at one 
the same time—the interest of Dance 
Figures arises from its linear pattern; 
some pale landscapes are heaped up 
with heavy, rather brittle pigment; 
small abstractions display brilliant colot 
ably related and smoothly brushed. 
Doubtless, Miss Ryan will eventually 
decide which form of expression is more 
consonant with her native endowment 
and produce less varied, but more com 
sistent work.—M. B. 
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4] EARN MONEY Porta Coatnaree 


e No previous halaheds or 
talent necessary. Unique 
Stuart System teaches you, 
by mail, in 10 simple, easy- 
to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Detailed guidance for your 
every step. Send for free book today. 





STUART STUDIOS, Room 53 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Name. applets tilt 


City. 


HE REFRESHMENT OF CREATION 


modern painting, drawing and modeling. Par- 
cipation in our great modern renaissance as a 
or professional artist. Revitalized art teaching. 


ihe excitements of emotional design. Art as ther- 
y. Applications to things of use. All brought 


your home in courses by mail. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


uthor: The New Art Education (Harpers) . 


Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
leting on request. 


IGN WORKSHOP .... 
SCHOOL OF 


HODE ISLAN DESIGN 


®@ Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One 
of the country’s outstanding art 
education centers. Fashion and 
interior design. Mechanical, in- 
dustrial, advertising design; fine 
and applied arts; textile engineer- 
ing, mfrg. design. Coed. Catalog. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 


Nyack, N. Y. 





WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 

COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 

Private and Class Instruction in Studio 


Spring Term ‘Stedic: 74 Sherman Place 


Register Now Journal Sq. 2-2629 


RINGLING c)'* 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, me 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Rinzling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 

Address: V. A. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architeeture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 

Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 




















Masters... 








In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 7§ years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are avail- 


able to collectors, artists and gal- 
leries. 








For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


o. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 

















Drawings at the Modern 
[Continued from page 5] 


runs the design behind what Henry 
McBride calls judicious representation 
of “the elite of the world.” 

From there on, no attempt has been 
made to impose chronology nor to 
group nationalities, It becomes a blend- 
ing of living artists, their drawings ar- 
rayed on wall shelves constructed to 
receive them at a convenient height 
and tilt for unencumbered viewing: 
Diego Rivera’s delicate pencil draw- 
ings, Utrillo in actual nature studies, 
Modigliani in portrait sketches, sev- 
eral cubists’ cartoons... . 


The Chirico pencil compositions are 
from the Modern’s own collection and 
are not the finest of this sort we have 
seen, But altogether, the Modern owns 
some excellent drawings: fine repre- 
sentations of Masson and Miro, both 
of whom “paint” with crayons; Pereira, 
Ozenfant, Gorky; a beautiful wash 
drawing of Rocks, Maine Coast by 
Maurice Sterne; a 1922 Café scene by 
George Grosz, a dancer by the German 
sculptor, Kolbe; a fairly classic Head 
by Max Weber, a Pop Hart cockfight, 
to name the most striking. 

The sculpters are more or less 
grouped, which is interesting: Henry 
Moore, Brancusi, Maillol, Kolbe, Bar- 
lach, Lachaise; the German artists Koll- 
witz, Beckmann, Kokoschka; and else- 
where certain Americans who re- 
ported more than meets the eye of 
fairly emotional scenes: Bellows, Hart, 
Ben Shahn, Mitchell Siporin, John Heli- 
ker, keep close company for effee- 
tive sections. Kuniyoshi in a strong 
decoration; Dali in the fairest of all his 
surrealistic drawings, Harpo Marz, 
1937; Sheeler in his photographic conte 
crayon rendition of an Interior with 
Stove, 1932; Chagall’s eight pen draw- 
ings, illustrations for a book of mod- 
ern Hebrew poetry, done 1935... so it 
runs. We come then to Tchelitchew, 
Jared French, Paul Cadmus, Peter 
Blume, the Mexican Guillermo Meza, 
Matta, Thurber, Bemelmens. 


Picasso is more or less scattered all 
through this exhibition which ends with 
a wall given to selections from his 
studies of 1937 for the Guernica mural. 
The Amen corner also contains a wall 
of six studies done in 1919 by Matisse 
for his The White Plumes, (the most 
famous of the resulting paintings be- 
ing that in the Stephen C. Clark col- 
lection), and a number of other Matisse 
drawings, including the self portrait we 
reproduce. The sculptor, Lipchitz, is 
likewise emphasized with studies dated 
1936 for his sculpture, Prometheus and 
the Bull, exhibited in New York in 1942. 

Actually, we have given little more 
than a sampling of the fine things in 
this two-months exhibition. The display 
will be relished by all who study it— 
definitely a highlight in Modern Mu- 
seum activities for the past several 
years, May it be followed closely by 
real nourishment of like kind.—M. R. 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES 


BH. Matt 


157 EAST 54TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Sten bib 


PLaza 8-2355 








PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 


@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


@ NAN GREACEN 
@ LORAN WILFORD 
@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 





CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
ly an trance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 

















Professor Emmy Zweybruck 


Noted Designer—Guest Instructor 


Also regular faculty in the arts 
and crafts. Degrees granted. 


SUMMER SESSION: June 26- Aug. 4 
Write Pres. F. H. Meyer fer Summer Catalog 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Breadway & Cellege © Oakland 11 © Calif. 


YLAND 


INSTITUTE 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 








DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, 1944 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 
eS 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Dlustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison. Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 














Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 





PAINT IN FLORIDA this WINTER 
THE 


Gonnsworth 


INTER ART CLASSES 
SARASOTA. FLORIDA 
DEC. ist to MAY IsT 


Portrait, Still Life, Landscape—Write for Circular 


Peon 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 


Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 
Blizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENT F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue. Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY WILFORD S. CONROW 
1564 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lionel Barrymore Did Not Want 
to Be an Actor. His Ambition 
Was to Be an Artist. 

The American Artists Professional “Tt is because he has achieved out- 
standing skill in the profession of art— 
his first great love and ambition that 
In making the announcement at the he had to relegate to a second place in 
League’s Annual Dinner at Salmagundi 
Club Saturday night, Albert T. Reid, 
its National Vice-President, recalled of admirers are aware of his art and 
Barrymore’s intentions to follow a ca- 
reer in art. Mr. Reid said: 

“It is my honor to make this formal 
announcement that Lionel Barrymore, 
an outstanding figure of the American 
stage and screen, who with his brilliant 
and talented family has won everlast- 
ing fame in the theatre of the world, 
has graciously accepted a place on your. us 
Executive Board of the American Art- 
ists Professional League. 

“But it is not in recognition of his 
eminent achievements as an actor that 


League has elected Lionel Barrymore 
to its National Executive Committee. 






THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 





NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLoRENCE LLoypD HoHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, 
ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


fame. 


OF UNSURPASSED 
PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
aAHhaQUALITY 


Two lines of water colors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 


the completely permanent list. 


WFINE Artists Water Colors, of 


the highest possible quality 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
full tubes, 25¢, 30c and 40c. 
*® ARTISTS Water Colors, 20c each, 
artists quality at student prices. 
Guaranteed full statement 
of contents on every tube 
as specified by A.A. PL 


For FREE Booklet of 
technical information write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 

Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : 
National Secretary 


ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL TREASURER 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


EDMUND MAGRATH 


LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, ORLANDO 


the League sought Mr. Barrymore to 
become one of us. Nothing we might do 
could add one bit of luster to that 


order to make a living. 
“Comparatively few of his millions 


most of those who knew anything about 
it looked upon it as a hobby. So, the 
League, fully conscious of Mr. Barry- 
more’s ability in the line of his greatest 
ambition, and with a desire to help 
point the finger of recognition to his 
art, is now doing honor to him—though 
we feel in all humility, he is honoring 


“Perhaps I am getting a little ahead 
of my story. A number of years ago— 
quite a number of years it was—a half 
dozen young fellows met after the 
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theatre in a corner place at &th pat na 






Walnut Streets, in Kansas City, ses litt 
“It was a little party promoted @ “It is, 
Ed Allen, a brilliant Kansas City wri am pri 
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d rest 
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and dramatic critic, in honor of a pp 
sonable and likeable young actor nam 
Lionel Barrymore, who was with sq 
Broadway production then showing 
Kansas City’s plush opera house, 
old Coates Theatre of many traditig 

“It required but little persuasion 
bring me down from Topeka to ig 
them. The other three of the group we 
members of the famous Woodwa 
Stock Company. They were James 
ton, Lester Lonergan and Harry Berg 
ford, who were later to gain fame f 
themselves. 



























a) . 2 > “Let | 
That night is indelibly stamped ghionel B 
my memory, with the stories and vari&kts Prot 





ambitions of that bunch of talented ; 
energetic young fellows. But it wa\wardc 
Lionel’s talk and discussions that im pr G 
pressed me and stuck with me all ; 
time. 

“Fulton was then playing in Augy 
tus Thomas’ In Missouri and was 
absorbed in his part of Jim. ‘It’s oneg 
those inspired parts, Lionel,’ he sai@f The ci 
You know. You've had ’em.’ sntribu 

“But Lionel disclaimed ever havingaluable 
had anything of the sort. Fulton wantehbled it 
to know how on earth, then, he coulfise cot 
do the one he was playing—an Italiagf Dr. O 
as I remember it. are 

“Lionel told him he went down amongientity 
those people, watched them, talke in 
with them, ate with them, did evergiodesty 
thing but sleep with them and thegature ¢ 
came back and gave the most fai re the 
and convincing characterization he wauch ir 
able. 

“Then he amazed them by declarin 
he had no ambition to be an actor, B 
wanted to be an artist. He was ont 
stage as a means toward the end. 
wanted to draw, draw, draw, and h§ Unde 
made sweeping gestures with his hand@l. Thor 
—'Like this and this,—like Remingtogp hon 
paints.’ 943 Ar 

“There is little difference betweegas mo: 
acting and art, he told us. He said @ublicit 
is all holding a mirror up to natu 
That’s how he played the part he wagnd app 
in, and with this idea firmly fixed @® C. 
his mind and, with undisputed talen§ri 
a dogged determination and a greaté 
sire, there was no holding him or denj 
ing him. 

“He saved money from his acting 4 
went abroad to study art—until 
funds gave out. He came back and 
in the field of illustration, but, as mal 
others have learned, the remunerati0 
for beginners failed to provide the reg 
lar eating schedule required for 
healthy six-foot bunch of energy. 
back to the stage—and to stage impuzens 
mortality. Mu 

“But he kept industriously busy i the f 
his spare moments with his pencil? pos 
brushes and etching tools until he gainé endic 
a superb mastery over them. ay, Pp 

“Better than a page of eulogy, *#°-Pre 
quote Gordon Grant’s two wort ~tre 
“They’re swell,” speaking of his ett@’ Ce 
ings. Gordon knows the real stuff wi dshi 
he sees it and he is no adept at hyp L. | 
bole. ene ¢ 

“Those who know, subscribe to tggese | 
evalution of his work and the Leag@pendls 
wishes, so far as possible, to draw Wf in 
attention of that uninformed portion@® ©! 
the public to Mr. Barrymore's ag" ty 
While it may be overshadowed by 
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Heat name in the other profession, it 
r bcas little, if any, by comparison. 
oted “It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
y writ am privileged to read this telegram 


8th 





f a parom Mr. Barrymore: 
T nan “Culver City, Calif., Feb. 3, 1944. 
ith som “‘I deeply appreciate the high honor. 
wing creen commitments make impossible a 
use, trip to New York for the League An- 
‘aditiogual Dinner. Election to your Board 
asion @ould make me very proud as I have 
to jgglways regarded your organization as 
up wepne of the important factors in Ameri- 
oodwagan art. Please accept sincere thanks 
mes d rest assured of whatever coopera- 
'y Beragion I may be able to give. 
fame fy —LIONEL BARRYMORE.” 
“Let us all stand in welcome of 
mped #fionel Barrymore to the American Art- 
1d varilts Professional League.” 
nted 4 


it wiAward of the League’s Medal of Honor 
that im pr. George H. Opdyke of Hartford, 
> all thifonnecticut was awarded the League’s 
old Medal of Honor for outstanding 
rvices to American art and artists, at 
e League’s Annual Dinner, February 























n Aug 
was @ 
’S one die 
he sai The citation was for his distinguished 
yntribution in his writings and for his 
uable help to the League which en- 
bled it to carry out projects it other- 
ise could not have undertaken. 

Dr. Opdyke’s writings and books on 
are well known, but he hides his 
entity in those practical things he 
in the cause. It is because of this 
jodesty the League cannot disclose the 
ture of his help to us but we can as- 


r havi 
n Want 


n Italii 


uch indebted to him. 

This medal, which is awarded an- 
ally, is from the sculptured design 
Georg Lober, N.A. 


Week Winners 


Under the able leadership of Mrs. R. 
Thornton, the state of Virginia takes 
op honors for active participation in 
Art Week programs. Alexandria 
as most fortunate in having unlimited 
blicity, which during the week over- 
wed the banks of the Potomac River 
a appeared in nearly all Washington, 
C. papers with articles by special 
iters, The large exhibition was housed 
the Public Library and the artists 
Alexandria plan to present their 
ard to the library. We very much re- 
pt that Mrs. Thornton did not attend 
r annual dinner, but was ably repre- 
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and trig@nted by Mrs. E. L. Akerley, who se- 
, as ed Virginia’s prize. 
\uneratio nd honors went to North Caro- 
>» the regi@a. Paul Whitener of Hickory con- 
ed for @itted such a large exhibition of fine 
nergy. and crafts for the week that the 
stage imtzens of Hickory organized the Hick- 
Museum of Art, which will be one 
y busy i the fine things to look forward to in 
js pencig#f post-war world. The officers of this 
| he gain@lendid association are: Rev. John R. 
ay, president; Mrs. Eubert Lyerly, 
ulogy, 1#€e-president; Paul Whitener, secre- 
vo wortd@ty-treasurer and director. The Execu- 
> his etgve Committee is composed of A. J. 
stuff wn@fadshaw, James H. Burrus, and Rob- 
at hypat L. Clemmer. The town of Hickory 
One of those old solid growing places, 
ibe to thg@ese people lead a truly democratic, 
he Leag@endly life. They give of their best 
» draw 1 in the giving they found room 
portion @ ©Xpanding. Congratulations and a 
nore’s Y welcome to the Hickory Mu- 
ved by igu™ of Art Association co-operating 
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with the American Artists Professional 


re the artists of. the country they are * 


League. 

Third honors to California. All of us 
who follow Chapter “doings” closely 
are aware of the tremendous amount of 
work done by our western friends, and 
the large organization they have built 
up to support the beautiful pent-house 
gallery all their own, located at 133 
Geary Street, San Francisco. With Bruce 
Douglas as Chapter Chairman and Jean 
Leavitt Turner as Art Week Director, 
the success of this great undertaking is 
assured. Transportation being so poor 
these days, Mrs. Turner appointed Mrs. 
Georg Lober to select her prize. 

Fourth honors to Colorado. Helen R. 
Reese, Art Week Director for the state, 
accomplished many fine things. Her 
exhibitions merited much publicity and 
her membership drive many new names 
for our national roll. Mrs, Reese was 
not able to be with us, but appointed 
Miss Lynne Crider as her representa- 
tive. Mrs. Reese met Miss Crider dur- 
ing Colorado Art Week, and to use a 
line from a bit of Mrs. Reese’s corre- 
spondence, “She was quite impressed 
with the work we were doing here.” 
Who would not be impressed with the 
work of our League? 

First Honorable Mention to Tennes- 
see, Second to Indiana, and Third to 
New Jersey. 

By unanimous vote of the Executive 
Board of the League, Sea Harvest, by 
Gordon Grant, went to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. This 
award was made in recognition of the 
Federation’s continuous co-operation 
through their Fine Arts Chairman with 
our American Art Week programs. We 
very much regret that Mrs. John L. 
Whitehurst, president of the Federa- 
tion, could not attend the dinner and 
receive this award in person, but she 
left for the Dominican Republic shortly 
before the 26th. Her representative was 
Mrs. William Dick Sporborg. 

Since our last report to the Chapter 
we have had three new members. They 
are, Virginia Glines McConnell of San 
Juan, daughter of our member Ellen 
Glines; Alice Dineen Gould of Maya- 
guez, and George Amy of San Juan. 

At the present writing, Gretchen 


Wood, our Director of Art Week, is in 


the states taking a special course, 
through an arrangement with the Cura- 
tors of the various zoos. 


From Africa 

We were most happy to welcome at 
our annual dinner Lawrence Tenney 
Stevens, who in the summer, when 
there is no war, ranches in Wyoming 
and spends his winters in New Hamp- 
shire, just back from the African the- 
atre of activities. Time rushes by at 
our annuals and those precious minutes 
are all too short for most of the ques- 
tions and answers. What stories our art- 
ists in the services are storing up for 
future telling! 


From Attu 

A Maryland boy, Wilson Binebrink, 
who so ably helped Maryland win three 
awards for Art Week activities, now a 
lieutenant in his country’s service, has 
found time to paint Action Over Attu. 
He has been in the service three years 
and writes he has little time to paint, 
but thinks of his work almost con- 
stantly. 
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Painting Panels 


BOCOUR GESSO PAINTING 
PANELS have two (both sides of 
panel) brilliant white painting sur- 
faces that insure excellent repro- 
duction. BOCOUR GESSO panels 
have the ideal painting surface for 


Available in the following 


all mediums. iyi 


sizes: ih} 





| 8x10 $.25 14x 17 $.80 

9x 12 35 14x 18 85 

10 x 12 -40 16 x 20 1.00 

10 x 14 45 18 x 24 1.25 

12 x 16 -60 20 x 24 1.35 
{ 


Available at your local dealer or 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
PV ae md 0k de 


New York, N. Y. 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History 
16-March 12: 
Annual. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American 
To March 6: Art of the Past. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum of Art 
30: “Portraits of 
George Ford Morris; 
Hale Woodruff. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum of History & Art 
March: Paintings by George Elmer 
Browne. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Walters Art Gallery March: 
tion of Greek 
traits. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

Francis Taylor Galleries From March 
11: Paintings by Angna Enters. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery March: 
Paintings by Albro T. Hibbard. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Russell Art Gallery 
Oils by Anna E. 
15-30: Exhibition 
esses. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Institute of Modern Art 
19: Abbott Collection of Naval 
Paintings; To March 20: Euro- 
pean Watercolors and Drawings. 

Public Library March: Etchings of 
A. W. Heintzeiman. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum March: Exhibition— 
Washington, Franklin and Lafay- 
ette. 

OHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To April 2: 
Paints Great Lakes. 

Findlay Galleries March: 
by Ashton Knight. 

Pokrase Gallery March: 
Chapin, Nicola Zirole 
stantine Pougialis. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o March 12: Ameri- 
can Abstract and Surrealist Ex- 
hibit; To March 19: Old Master 
Printe from Herbert Greer French 
Collection; From March 18: 
“Armory Show” of 1918. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum March 5-25: 

porary American Painting. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To March 8: 
Eight. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute March 18: 
Victory.” 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Marck: Animal Sculp- 
ture by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To March 5: 
People of Bali; March 9-29: 
of Detroit Ariists. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum March 5- 
26: Oils and Etchings by Woiceske. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To 
12: 19th Annual Houston 
Exhibition. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
March: “Meet the Artist.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Stendahl Art Galleries To 
14: Paintings by Julio de 
To March 11: Jean Masson 
ings. 

James Vigeveno Galleries To 
5: Paul Clemens. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Memorial Union March 2-27: 
Comes to the Homefront.’ 

MANCHESTER, N. H 

Currier Gallery of 
“Russian Art.” 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University Jo 
Photographs of Naval 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Milwaukee-Downer College To March 
15: British Cartoons; March: 
Wood Sculpture by Joseph Goethe. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum March 5- 
Hogarth. 

NEWARE, N. J. 
Artists of Today To March 4: Lay 
Member Award; March 6-18: Paint- 
ings, Ruth Starr Rose. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library March 1-10: Minna 
Walker Smith, Water Colors: March 
11-21: Florence Sims Miniatures. 
Yale Univ. Gallery March 11-April 
16: Exhibition of Canadian Art. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum From March 


30 


& Art 
American 


Feb. 
Drawing 


Art 


March 1-April 
Horses’ by 
Paintings by 


Exrhibi- 
and Roman Por- 


March 1-15: 
Meltzer; March 
of Print Proc- 


To March 


A Sailor 
Paintings 


Francis 
and Con- 


Contem- 
The 


“Road to 


The 
Works 


March 
Artists 


March 
Diego; 
Paint- 


March 
“War 
‘Art 


March: 


March 15: 
Action. 


28: Prints by 


5:- John Trumbull and His Con- 
temporaries. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art March 
§-31: Annual Exhibition Art As- 
sociation of New Orleans. 

NORFOLK, VA 

Museum of Arts & Sciences 
5-26: American Soc. of 
Painters. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Galleries March 5 to 
April 2: Annual Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of the Four Arts 
1-10: Shells—Garden Club. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute Jo 
5: War Posters and 
March 30: Pasadena 
Artists Annual. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Academy of the Fine Arts March 
5-19: Fellowship Water Color Ex- 
hibition. 

Art Alliance To March 12: Montages 
by Katharine Bertram Capey. Oils 
by David Ellinger; To March 19: 
Oils by Arthur Carles. 

Museum of Art To March 
Iihenny Collection. 

University Museum From 
“Theatres of War.” 

Print Club To March 11: Annual 
Exhibition of American Wood-En- 


March 
Miniaiure 


March 


March 
Prints; To 


Society of 


26: Me- 


March 1: 


A. C. A. Gallery 

13-31: 
good. 

H. V. Allison (32E57) To March 
12: Paintings of Alaska by Ada 
V. Gabriel. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To March 18: E. E. Cum- 
mings. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 11: Paintings by Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To 
March 18: Sculpture by Zadkine, 
Faggi and Esherick. 

Artist Associates (138W15) To 
March 15: The Negro and Art. 


Art of This Century (30W57) To 
March 4: Works by Arp; March 
7-April 1: Oils & Gouaches by 
Hans Hofmann. 

Art Students League (215W57) 
To March 11: “Veteran Scholar- 
ship Exhibition. 
Artists Gallery (43W55) 
20: Paintings by 
man. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To March 18: Paintings 
by Nicolai Cikovsky and Marion 
Greenwood. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) March: 
19th & 20th Century Paintings. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
To March 4; Harriet Fitzgerald. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To March 
11: Landscapes of France. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To 
March 11: Falkenstein; March 13- 
25: Mellibar, Sculpture. 


Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To March 18: Color and Space in 
Modern Art. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern 
way) To March 12: 100 
and Walkowitz. 

Brummer Gallery (110E57) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) 
7-25: Edvard Munch. 
Carnegie Hall Gallery (154W57) 
March: Group Exhibition. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57 To 
March 21: Watercolors, Drawings, 
Pastels. 

Clay Club (4W8) March: 
by Nina Winkel. 
Columbia University — Avery Li- 
brary (B’way at 115) March: Wa- 
tercolors by Frederic Giles Oman. 


Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
March 7: Paintings of John C. 
Pellew; March 6-24: Mid-Season 
Retrospective of Sponsored Group. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
March 11: Paintings by H. Pippin. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) March 7-30: 
Still Life—Manet to Picasso. 
Albert , Duveen (19E57) March: 
Early American Paintings. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To March 
25: Still Life Paintings of 17th 
Century. 

Duveen Bros., Inc. (720 Fifth) 
March: Old Masters. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To March 
5: Gotham Painters. 


(63E57) March 
Paintings by Philip Ever- 


To March 
Martin Fried- 


Park- 
Artists 


March: 


March 


Sculpture 


gravings, Woodcuts 
Prints. 
Plastic Club March 8-29: 
Oil Exhibition. 
Woodmere Art Gallery To March 
12: Alumnae Collection of Moore 
Institute and Pastel Portraits by 
Wuanita Smith. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute March: 
ated Artists of Pittsburgh 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum March: Paintings 
by Vernon Howe Bailey; Survey 
of American Drawings. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Art Museum 7o March 15: 
Pacific Coast Indians. 
Museum of Art To March 12: 
Blitzed Architecture in London. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Art Gallery March 8: Paint- 
ers of Sacramento. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum 7o March 13: 
37th Annual American Exhibition. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Fine Arts Gallery March: 
Prints; Paintings by 
bujinsky. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Palace of the Legion of Honor 
March: Prints and Drawings, Thos. 
Rowlandson; Navajo Paintings by 
Maud Oakes. 
Museum of Art To March 5: Latin 


and Block 


Annual 


Associ- 
Annual. 


Art of 


Silk Screen 
Mstislav Do- 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To 
March 15: Laurence Lebduska; 
From March 12: Sculpture by D. 
F. McDonald. 

460 Park Ave. Gallery (460 Park) 
March 6-18: “The Art Director 
Paints Himself.” 
Frick Collection (1E70) 
Permanent Collection. 


Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
March 11: Paintings by Grandma 
Moses. 
Grand Central 
Vanderbilt) March 7-18: 
for Victory: 
Goodwill Exhibit. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (55E 
57) To March 11: Oils by Stan 


Poray. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) March: 
American Contemporary Prints; 
American Contemporary Water- 
colors. 

Kleemann Galleries 
March 18: 
Bosa. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Thru 
March 28: Paintings, Franz Red- 


erer. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Samuel Brecher; 


To March 4: 
Vaughn Flannery. 


March: 


Art Galleries (15 
Artists 


American - British 


(65E57) 
Paintings 


To 
by Louis 


March 6-25: 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) March: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
March 4: Leon Kelly; From March 
7: John Atherton. 

Lilienfeld Galleries 
March 25: 
inck. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To March 
11: Paintings by Constance Cole- 
man Richardson. 

Jacques Marchais, Inc. (40E51) 
March: Permanent Collection. 


Marquie Gallery (16W57) To March 
4: Paintings by Ann Ryan; March 
6-31: Paintings, Ronnie Elliott. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To March 
11: Paintings by Matta. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) To March 19: 19th Century 
Polish Paintings; From March 1: 
Hagia Sophia and Its Restoration. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To March 12: 12th Anniversary 
Group Exhibition. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To March 
4: Sidney Laufman; From March 
6: Jessie Ansbacher. 


John Mitchell Galleries (65E57) 
March: 19th Century American 
Paintings. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) To 
March 4: Watercolors by Fred 
Oman; March 18-25: Watercolors 
by Richard Kroth. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
March: Modern Drawings; To 
March 5: Norman Bel Geddes’ 
War Maneuver Models; To March 
19; American Paintings. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) March: Permanent Col- 
lection. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (56&7th) 
March: Watercolors and Drawings. 


(21E57) 
Paintings 


To 
by Viam- 


American Crafts; 


Drawings by Carlton and 


Ball, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Museum of Art Jo March 

ings by Jack Gage Stark i 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Swope Art 
Oils by Blanch Bruce, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Museum of Art 


Art. 


Gallery Ma 


March; 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Center To Mar 


Art of the Armed Forces. % 
UTICA, N. 1 


= 


Munson - Williams - Proctor 


March 5- 


the 


27: 
War.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C, z 
Gallery To M 
by Helen G 


Corcoran 
Drawings 
ston; 
Erhibitio 


n, 


Miniature 


To Mae 


> 


To March 28: 11thj 


Prints—"“ Ame 


Sculptors & Engravers 8oe2 


5-23: 


58rd Annual Ex 


ciety of Washington Artist 
G Place Gallery March: 
by Sgt. Romare Bearden. 
National Gallery—Smith 
stitute To March 20: 


by 
Knaths. 


Picasso, 


Walt Ki 


WEST PALM BEACH, 
Norton Gallery March: 
the Palm Beach Art 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Arthur U. Newton Gallery 


57) To March 11: Willia 


Krausz. 


National Arts Club (15 
Pk.) To March 15: Ame 
ter Prints. 
N. Y. Historical Society (am 


tral Pk. 


West) 
Mg Works. 


March: 4 


Y. Public Library (Fifth 4 


"hana: 


American Print 


Their Portraits. 


Nierendorf 
March 


Gallery 
11: 


(53E! 
Gestation-For 


From March 13: Paint 


Diego. 


Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 
15: French Masters of @ 


tury 
Norlyst 


Gallery 


3 to 17: Early American F 
March 1-21: Peterdi Paint 


Old Print 


Shop 
To March 4: Portraits by 


(150 


O'Hara Cosgrave, Il. 


Passedoit 


March 4: 


6-18: 


Gallery 


(12186) 
Enrico Donati; 
Gallery Group. 


(59W56) | 


Peikin Galleries (704 Fifth) ‘§ 


3-26: 


Hungarian 


Perls Gallery 
11: Classics, School of P 
March 13: 

Pinacotheca ( 


Dorothea Hale; 


Neel. 
Puma 
March 


Gallery 
13: 


Art in 


(32E58) To” 


Mario Carre 
20W58) To 
March 6 


Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 


18: 
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